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WE quote from THE NorrH AMERICAN REVIEW: 
Aucust, 1917.—If the war is to be won at all, America must win it. 
Unconditional surrender: the only way ! 

Forward: march! 

Vite: vite! 

It was an easy-going time. The country was apathetic. 
Washington was complacent. Congress was ambling along. 
Baseball held its accustomed sway. ‘The Secretary of War 
was picking pansies and marking time by his new wrist 
watch. The President was in a fair way to get the army of 
500,000 men which, in his call to arms, he had deemed suffi- 
cient to put the fear of God into the hearts of the enemy. 
Pershing was on his way with a handful of soldiers to hearten 
our allies. All was well. Peace was in the air. 

SEPTEMBER, 1917.—Away with Peace, when there is no peace! On 
with the fight for God and man! “ The responsibility,” truly says the 


President, “ rests upon the Administration,”—and now, when at last he 
holds the power, full and undivided, again we cry, Vite, vite! 


It was as a voice crying in the wilderness. The veil of 
secrecy was drawn. Pertinent queries were brushed aside 
as merely annoying or stamped upon as prompted by un- 
patriotic impulse. The Secretary of War smiled condescend- 
ingly at our manifestations of hysteria. The new Depart- 
ment of Information bulged with glorious tales and righteous 
indignation. America was great but the Administration was 
greater. Keith’s opened for the season. 
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Octoser, 1917.—It is the making of the war a pretext for doing 
other things that now troubles our mind. Prohibition, woman suffrage 
and the like are vital problems which must be solved when they can be 
solved aright; but that time is not now when concentration of the whole 
heart and brain and sinew of the nation is essential to the living of 
America and the saving of civilization. 


The President strove manfully to withstand the powerful 
Prohibition lobby and its shibboleth, “‘ What care we for your 
puny little wars,” and with a fair measure of success to date, 
though not, we imagine, for long; but “ votes for women ”, 
upon the eve of an election, proved irresistible and he “ very 
earnestly ” begged Senator Shields, and later, oddly enough, 
the octogenarian Baird of New Jersey, to “ lend aid in clear- 
ing away the difficulties which undoubtedly beset us if the 
amendment is not adopted ’”’; only, however, to receive a 
courteous pledge of “consideration” from the one and a 
flat refusal from the other. 


DecemsBeR, 1917.—Are we losing the war? No. But we are not 
winning it—and we have far, very far, to go. Every step and every 
act, from this day forward, should be taken with a view to prosecuting 
a mighty war for at least five years. Accept that as a basis of calcula- 
tion, reckoning all proposals with respect to finance, manufacture, trans- 
portation, aeroplanes, ships, munitions and men accordingly, and our 
whole scheme of preparation for ultimate triumph will be revised neces- 
sarily and at once. 


The warning passed unheeded by the country because it 
was derided by the Administration. Mr. Baker, serene in 
his own conceit and wilfully unconscious of actualities, was 
passing from city to city, from function to function, and in 
honeyed words was succeeding in lulling the people into a 
sense of security when he knew or should have known that 
peril was imminent. The President himself, environed by 
the sinister enchantment of his pacifist Secretary, spurned 
the suggestion of possible delinquencies and roundly de- 
nounced the patriotic Senator who made the exposure. 

January, 1918.—Not only in the East, where Russia and Roumania 
are releasing millions of trained German soldiers for service elsewhere, 
but on the decisive Western front the situation is bad, bad, bad. The 
allied forces are not in condition to withstand with surety or confidence 
the terrific onslaught which Germany is bound to make within six 
months. As we have said over and over again, America must win the 


war, and there is not a month, not a week, not a day, not an hour, to 
be lost. The great crisis may come at any moment between January 


and July. 
# 
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Happenings of the present calendar year are too recent 
to call for recital. The mighty onslaught was made, the 
great crisis came and the fate of the world trembled in the 
balance when Gough rended the line and opened wide the 
way to the advancing hosts,—if their commanders had but 
known. When history comes to be written and the necessity 
of hiding facts and screening officers shall have passed, pos- 
terity will strive in vain to attribute its salvation at that fate- 
ful time to aught but the providence of God and the rigid 
unadaptability of machine-made minds. 

“A race between Hindenburg and Wilson! ” 

So Lloyd George, with keen psychological intuition, de- 
picted the situation. A shrewder or more timely challenge 
could not have been made. The appeal was straight to the 
President, happily freed for the moment from the restrain- 
ing influence of the Secretary of War, who was in France 
seeing everything and comprehending nothing. The great 
movement of troops began before he returned and continued 
thereafter with increasing speed till a sufficient number ar- 
rived to fill the gaps on the fighting line and later, as a unit, 
to whirl the Huns around upon their heels and save the day. 
True, the American force was small, relatively almost 
trifling; true, as compared with the aggregations of veterans 
on either side it was only partially trained and had yet to 
receive its baptism of fire; true, it was clothed by the British 
and compelled by our previous dilatoriness to use the un- 
familiar artillery of the French; but it was fresh, vigorous, 
unafraid, eager, daring, steadied by the regulars and led by 
officers of matchless resourcefulness. Technically, its 
achievement, though glorious, was not great, but morally it 
was beyond measure. Who can estimate the magnitude of 
the effect of so inspiriting an example upon the war-worn 
soldiers of France when they gazed with admiration upon 
the small fighting vanguard from overseas and visualized the 
millions more like them straining at the leash to follow? 
Whether, without this revival of high hopes and sure confi- 
dence, Foch would have staked his all upon the success of 
his daring plan only he could tell, but it may well be that 
America’s inspiration turned the scale.. If so, God be praised! 
For once we were not too late. 

But there has been no definitive change in the military 
situation. The hand of the enemy has been stayed, but has 
not been and cannot be struck down for a long time to come. 
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Only those to whom the wish is father to the thought perceive 
an ending of the war through victory,—the only way. When 
these lines reach the reader’s eyes the Kaiser may have lost 
two hundred thousand men, hundreds of guns and many 
square miles of territory, but the total depletion is far less 
than that suffered by the Allies since the great drive began 
in March. ‘The hostile armies may be driven further and 
further back, but only to prepared and, for the time, virtu- 
ally impregnable positions, a Jong, long way from the boun- 
dary line which ultimately must be crossed. No military 
observer is so sanguine as to anticipate anything approaching 
conclusive results from the present campaign. Soon the 
autumn rains will drench the fields and be followed by the 
freezing cold which will mark the end of operations upon a 
large scale for the Winter. 

The first real test will come in the late Spring and Sum- 
mer and then only as preliminary to the final struggle. Even 
the driving of the enemy across the Rhine would not signify 
the winning of the war. If the scattered and ill-protected 
troops of the Allies could withstand for so long terrific 
assaults from the sea to Switzerland, how long may not the 
unified German army be expected to hold the most strongly 
fortified frontier the world has ever known? When, too, if 
ever, the Allied forces come within sight of their goal, the 
whole German brood will, in truth, be fighting for their 
lives, like rats in a corner, in actual defense of the Father- 
land,—and then will come the real tug of war. That many 
experts, chiefly British, but some of our own, do not believe 
that that tremendously powerful line can ever be broken is 
well known, but the truth is that no living man can predicate 
with certainty the outcome under developed conditions of 
modern warfare. 

But one fact is positive: the only hope of the Allies lies 
in a great preponderance of men and guns on the ground and 
a mighty aggregation of combat and bombing ‘machines in 
the air. 

These America must supply. 

Can she do it under the guidance of the present Adminis- 
tration? “Can Pacifists wage war successfully?” we asked 
apprehensively more than a year ago; and the question is 
yet to be answered. Through the providence of God, the 
help of the British and the absence of the Secretary of War, 
we have been enabled to do our part, or at least a part of 
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what should have been our full part, in Champagne and 
Picardy; to what extent shall we be equipped and ready on 
the ground and in the air to put forth our “ force without 
limit” next Summer from the Aisne or the Somme to the 
Rhine? 

“ We are only beginning,” softly purrs the Secretary of 
War seventeen months after war was declared, and he speaks 
the truth. Even the beginning we have made and are mak- 
ing is attributable in no degree to his foresight and activities. 
We cannot, indeed, recall one instance of performance upon 
his part tending to “ speed up ” really efficient service. From 
the outset he has been a cog in the wheel, and is today. That, 
after having decreed delay which was little less than criminal 
in providing a suitable army for next Summer, he finally 
reversed his position completely and reluctantly acquiesced, 
‘is due to no conception or initiative of his own; he was sim- 
ply goaded into doing it by the country and confessedly by 
the Allies as represented in the Supreme Council. And 
forthwith he undertook and, at this writing, is striving to 
impair the effect of his own concession. 

“‘ T have always considered, as you perhaps remember,” he 
remarked reminiscently to the reporters, “that 19 was the 
preferable minimum, and I have come to the 18 minimum 
only because it seems necessary to get the men. Not that I 
think men of 18 are necessarily too young, because I do not 
think that. I think that history shows that boys of 18 to 19 
are immensely valuable, as valuable, perhaps, as from 19 to 
20; but I think there is a sentiment in the country which will 
look with very much more anxious regard on the boys from 
18 to 19 than the boys from 19 to 20. Eighteen years seems 
to many people a more tender age than 19; and it is for that 
reason that we are thinking of making this preferential defer- 
ment of men from 18 to 19.” 

He had also originally “considered,” as perhaps some 
of the correspondents remembered, that 26 should be the max- 
imum age; but let that pass. What he asks Congress to do 
now is to permit him, in his wisdom or his politics, to reduce 
the proposed new army by hundreds of thousands by defer- 
ring the call upon the best filled and most easily emptied 
reservoir. Why? Because the theory is wrong? Oh, no; “ his- 
tory shows that boys of 18 to 19 are immensely valuable,” 
as indeed it does if the work of the Union army in our Civil 
War, which comprised 2,151,798 men under and only 628,516 
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men over 21, be accepted as a criterion. Why, then? Be- 
cause “I think there is a sentiment in the country which 
looks with very much more anxious regard on the boys of 
18,” which “seems to many people a more tender age than 
19.” Well, it is; so is 19 more tender than 20 and so on up 
the scale to 45; in any case, there would be mighty little 
fighting for those called at 18 before their next birthdays. 

And where does Mr. Baker find this precious “ senti- 
ment ” in favor.of keeping at home those best fitted to fight? 
Among the fathers and mothers who are going to vote in 
November and who may hold in grateful remembrance what- 
ever he shall do to keep their boys out of harm’s way? Such 
a motive was intimated quite plainly in the Congressional 
debates in June and seems to be well within the range of 
reasonable suggestion. But the main and most distressing 
point is that, even after having been forced by public opinion 
to do the right thing in war, Mr. Baker cannot resist his 
natural impulse to back away into the realm of compromis- 
ing pacifism. 

Yet more exasperating in a way was the resumption by the 
Secretary of War of the jaunty attitude which he assumed 
toward Congress at the beginning of the year and which, it 
was hoped, he had abandoned in consideration of the serious- 
ness of the situation. Again, appearing before the sub- 
committee charged with inquiry into the deplorable aircraft 
conditions, he seemed to regard the proceedings, if not quite 
as a joke, as a game for the matching of wits which, as an 
adept, he enjoys vastly. His clever “ evasiveness,” accord- 
ing to the Senators who were deeply concerned by the dis- 
couraging statements previously made to them by others, 
was “ the most extraordinary manifestation of indirect diction 
that they had ever dealt with,” and naturally their indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. But Mr. Baker, the newspapers re- 
ported, “emerged smiling from the committee room and 
returned to the War Department seemingly well satisfied ” 
with the way he had eluded and discomfited his questioners. 
Needless to add, so sorry an exhibition, reviving recollection 
of the disgust aroused by like performances in the past, 
makes for no little dismay, especially in the light of the 
shocking delinquencies which seem certain to be revealed in 
the report of the investigators. 

But this is not a time to despair or perhaps to complain too 
bitterly. We must go on; we must make haste; we must 
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succeed ; and we must make the best use possible of the agen- 
cies at our command. It is idle probably to cry out against 
such doings and useless no doubt to hope for the retirement 
or even transference of this “ most efficient public servant.” 
Exposure and criticism are seemingly worse than futile. The 
sure way to insure the retention by the President of a sub- 
ordinate, says Colonel House in his authoritative exposition, 
is to attack him and, whether the assertion be taken, as of 
course intended, as a compliment or as an indication of per- 
verse inaccuracy in determining the true direction of grave 
obligation, the record in the present instance seems to be 
confirmatory. 

It all resolves to this: Despite all the dawdling and back- 
ing and filling, we have a substantial representation upon 
the battlefield and the gallantry of our troops is universally 
recognized. If Congress will act promptly, we may yet be 
able to furnish adequate reinforcements for the great of- 
fensive next Summer. Of the prospect of rendering effective 
service in the air little is known and the little is far from 
encouraging. But events have proved.beyond question that 
the fighting men of America who have been or shall be sent 
abroad will acquit themselves in a manner befitting their tra- 
ditions and their race. | 

The real battle is at home. Daily the fact becomes more 
and more evident that it is the country, not the Government, 
that must be looked to for the winning of the war. Once let 
this stern realization sink deep into the minds of the people 
and the paltering and pottering of pacifism which is begin- 
ning to goad them to fury will disappear as if by magic and 
America will prove herself. 

Take heed, Washington! 

The country’s heel is in the ground! 


OUR FIRST DRIVE 


WE have had our first drive. It was, strictly speaking, a 
French counter-drive. But our troops participated in it to 
an extent which materially, if indeed not essentially, contrib- 
uted to its victorious result; and it was the first in which they 
thus participated. We may therefore regard it as our first 
important operation of the war, and in doing so may legiti- 
mately feel a double measure of gratification. It is in fact 
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gratifying on a third ground, namely, that it occurred in that 
region of the Marne which four years ago was the scene of a 
world-saving miracle, and which ages before that had wit- 
nessed an earlier salvation of civilization from barbarism. 
But that is a sentimental ground, while the other two are 
thoroughly practical. Of those, one is that this drive at last 
marked our serious and formidable entry into the war; and 
the other, that in that first great engagement our troops ac- 
quitted themselves as superbly as even the most sanguine 
of us could have expected or hoped for American soldiers 
to do. 

The first of these considerations suggests that this first 
drive has completed what we may call the rediscovery of 
America. It is a triple rediscovery, effected by three sepa- 
rate parties. It is, for one, a rediscovery of America by our 
German foes. We all know, too unpleasantly well, how this 
country, in its complacent self-confidence and carelessness, 
has been regarded by them. For a generation it has been 
looked upon as an “ easy mark”; a good country to which 
to come for getting rich; in which any old German-American 
Alliance could exist and flourish and cultivate treason; in 
which German propagandists under the guise of university 
professors could disseminate political and moral poison; in 
which all manner of plots and conspiracies and overt acts 
could be committed with impunity in contemptuous disregard 
of neutrality laws and common decency; and which, because 
of its distance from Europe, its mixed and factional popula- 
tion, and its persistent lack of military preparation, might 
safely be regarded as an altogether negligible quantity in any 
great war. 

That was the German view of America, down to a few 
months or even weeks ago. It is so no longer. The drive 
has changed all that. We should doubt if even the most 
purblind and arrogant Junker in Potsdam is quite enough 
of a fool to-day to continue cherishing such delusions. Ger- 
many has rediscovered America. She has discovered that 
we are a nation, in the last analysis united; that we have, 
after all, a jealous regard for our honor, our rights and our 
duties; and that we are enough of a military nation to send 
to Europe an army capable of defeating disastrously on their 
own ground the best picked regiments of the Prussian Guard. 

Our Allies, too, have rediscovered America. They knew 
all about our unpreparedness. They saw with amazement 
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our supine disregard of both our rights and our duties dur- 
ing more than two years of a war that was directed against 
us scarcely less openly and malignantly than against them- 
selves. They saw with something approximating stupefac- 
tion and dismay our inexplicable sluggishness in military 
action for months after we had at last been goaded and 
dragooned into recognizing the fact that Germany was 
waging war against us. They saw us gassed and paralyzed 
under the obsession of a Pacifist Secretary of War who could 
not conceive of the war as less than three thousand miles 
away. But at last they, too, because of the drive between the 
Marne and the Aisne, have had their eyes opened to a reali- 
zation of what America is capable of when she has forgotten 
to be “ too proud to fight.” “‘ My God!” exclaimed Horace 
Greeley on a memorable occasion, “ this is a great people— 
when it gets mad!” Our Allies have discovered, we trust, 
what sort of people we are when we get mad—and we have 
as yet only just begun to get mad. 

America, finally,—and this is most important of all,—has 
rediscovered herself. Perhaps-we should call it discovery, not 
rediscovery, for it is not altogether certain that she has ever 
fully known herself before. She has discovered that she is 
not, as Metternich said of Italy, merely a geographical ex- 
pression; nor an ethnological expression, nor any such thing, 
but a nation, and a nation which, in Jefferson’s words, can 
do all things which independent states may of right do. She 
has discovered that because she is a nation she is vitally in- 
terested, both by right and by duty, in the general public 
affairs of the world; even in a great international war three 
thousand miles away. She has discovered that without be- 
coming a military despotism she can create an efficient army 
and navy, and can call upon all her citizens to render her 
their service, according to their capacity and her needs. She 
has discovered that her citizen soldiers, fresh from peaceful 
pursuits, can fight man for man as well as any of the pro- 
fessional cutthroats of the Despot of Potsdam. She has, in 
brief, discovered that she has a soul, and not merely a purse; 


and so 
Earth’s biggest country’s got her soul, 
An’ risen up earth’s greatest nation. 


These are some of the results of our first drive in the war. 
They are gratifying and substantial. But they are not alto- 
gether definitive. The original discovery of America was 
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not definitive. It was only the beginning. It had to be fol- 
lowed up with exploration, settlement, development, culti- 
vation. So this rediscovery needs to be followed up—by us— 
with fruits meet for that discovery. There must be persist- 
ent, relentless, and inexorable aggression against our foe. 
There must be loyalty toward and co-operation with our 
Allies. ‘There must be a steadfast holding of ourselves to 
the new standards and ideals which we have set for ourselves. 

So much for the results of our first drive, which are vastly 
more significant than the purely military results. For this 
rediscovery of America is an achievement, we may hope, for 
all time; while from the military point of view the first drive 
is only the first. ‘There will have to be many others before 
our last drive ends with the stacking of our soldiers’ arms on 
Unter den Linden. But the drive has taught us two major 
lessons, which we shall expect to see the country take to heart 
and adopt as principles of action. One is, that a Democracy 
can be as militant as an Empire, and that without in the least 
impairing the integrity of its democracy; and that thus our 
soldiers, three thousand miles from home, are able to make 
a successful drive, in a strange form of warfare, against the 
most formidable foe in the world. The other is that in order 
to succeed more completely in subsequent drives, we need 
more troops—“ force, force without stint or limit.” 

For what is the great military lesson of the drive? That 
we sent, in familiar phrase, a boy to do work which needed 
aman. Our Allies and we were able to drive the Germans 
out of the Soissons-Rheims salient; we were not able to 
pocket them and destroy them. Had there been a million 
more, or half a million more, American soldiers on the flanks 
of that salient, not one division would have made good its es- 
cape from the pocket. The Crown Prince’s army would have 
suffered the fate of another and greater Sedan. Yet at the 
very time when that tremendous lesson was being presented 
to us, our Pacifist Secretary of War was threatening with 
complete stoppage the sending of troops abroad. We should 
learn something better than that from our first great drive. 
We must so learn and act upon all the lessons of this drive 
as to make sure that subsequent drives will not be marked 
with its deplorable error. Our future drives should not be 
primarily French drives with American aid, but American 
drives with French and other Allied aid. Since we are at last 
in the war, let us get into it with all our fighting force. 
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WE were unprepared for war, though we had ample 
warning; and now we and the world are paying a heavy 
penalty. Are we to be unprepared for peace, though we 
have equally ample warning, and are threatened with com- 
mensurate penalty? The question is pertinent; it is timely; 
it is urgent. True, peace is not yet here; perhaps not near 
at hand. Neither did war seem within measurable distance 
if even within possible limits, less than five years ago. At 
that time men who had vision were austerely rebuked, as 
alarmists and militarists, if they recalled the hackneyed 
maxim of Horace’s Wise Man. Surely the bitter lesson 
which has since then been given to us should prevent similar 
treatment of those who now suggest the converse of that 
rule, and who urge that even in time of war we should pre- 
pare for peace. 

The problems and tasks of war, for which we should 
have prepared ourselves but did not, are. chiefly military. 
The problems and tasks of peace, for which we should now 
be earnestly and energetically preparing ourselves, are 
chiefly economic. They are industrial and commercial. And 
they are, in the present impending emergency, divided into 
two great categories, specific and general. The one has to 
do with our economic attitude toward Germany after the 
war. The other relates to our general economic policy to- 
ward all the world. 

In respect to the former, which is the less of the two, it 
is obvious, substantially axiomatic, that we should be in prac- 
tical agreement with our Allies. We are cooperating har- 
moniously with them in the waging of the war by military 
means, and also to a very large extent in the economics and 
the diplomacy of the war. That is, of course, as it should 
be. But it is equally a matter of course that we should simi-. 
larly cooperate with them in prescribing and enforcing the 
terms of peace, and in pursuing for as long as may be need- 
ful an international policy which will in the amplest measure 
preserve and perpetuate the results of the war and the fruits 
of peace. It would be stultifying to wage the war together 
and then quarrel over the succeeding peace. It would be 
criminal to win the war at the enormous cost which we are 
paying for it, and then to sacrifice all that has been gained. 

This does not mean that we must make our domestic, 
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fiscal, and economic policies identical with theirs. It means 
simply that we must all assume and maintain the same atti- 
tude toward Germany. Of that the necessity, barring an un- 
thinkable alternative, must be obvious. “ He that is not 
with us is against us.” There can be no neutral ground. 
We must either stand with our Allies against Germany, or 
with Germany against our Allies. Let us suppose that all 
the other Allied Powers should decide and agree upon non- 
intercourse with Germany, and that we declined to join them 
but resumed and maintained trade relations with Germany. 
The result, immediately and inevitably, would be that we, 
as an ally of Germany, would be involved in an economic war 
with all the rest of the world. } 

That is an extreme supposition. But in modified degree 
the same rule holds good in less extreme cases. We do not 
expect that it will he found necessary or desirable to prohibit 
all intercourse with Germany. We do expect and hope that 
Germany will be subjected to an economic discipline and 
restraint which will exact from her a considerable indemnity 
for those whom she has despoiled, and which will restrain her 
from reaping the commercial fruits of victory from a war in 
which she is militarily beaten. Mark, we say nothing about 
punitive or exemplary exactions, though we believe that we 
should be abundantly justifiable in insisting upon them. But 
there can be no question of our right and indeed of our im- 
perative duty to require reparatory indemnities to the fullest 
possible extent. On that point the President has unreserv- 
edly declared himself. Germany, he says, must agree to 
“reparation of the wrongs” which she has committed. 
“They have done a wrong to Belgium which must be re- 
paired.” Now it would be impossible for Germany at once 
to repair that wrong; but the reparation must be none the 
less complete because partially delayed. It can be exacted 
in probably the way least burdensome to the German people 
themselves by the imposition of conditions upon German 
commerce. 

It is also the right and the duty of the Allies, when they 
shall be victorious in the war, to adopt such measures as will 
thwart the sordid aims with which Germany began the war 
and which she is still cherishing. We must remember that 
Prussia is the one important Power that has habitually waged 
wars of her own provocation for pecuniary gain. That fact 
has long been notorious. Just as in the old days robber 
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knights may have descended from the fortress of Hohen- 
zollern to snatch the purses of travellers on the high road, 
and to hold some of them as hostages for ransom, so the later 
crowned Hohenzollerns have notoriously picked quarrels 
with their neighbors for the sake of plundering them. It was 
thus that Frederick II waged his wars. It was thus that 
his successor fought Denmark, and Austria. It is notorious 
that Bismarck provoked the war of 1870 for the express pur- 
pose of robbing France of the rich mines of Lorraine and of 
exacting from her a huge cash indemnity; with which re- 
sources and capital the industries of Germany were to be— 
and were—built up. And when he found that France was 
able to pay the monstrous extortion without being “bled 
white ”, he exclaimed in effect: “ We have not looted her 
as much as we might have done! Let us start another war 
and rob her of more cash!” So the object of the present war 
was largely loot, and that object has been pursued, in the rob- 
bery of Belgium, to an extent never before known in the 
world. It will be the duty of the victorious Allies to rebuke 
those predatory propensities, and to see to it that Germany 
is not permitted to secure in peace the plunder she failed 
to grab in war. 

If, therefore, there shall be formed a League of Nations, 
to enforce peace and to maintain the sanctity of law, there 
can be nothing more fitting than for it to exert suasion and 
compulsion upon Germany, for her good behavior, through 
economic means. To this wise and just principle. also, the 
President has felicitously committed us. If, he says, the 
German people after the war continue to live under such a 
Government as they now have, it may be “ impossible to ad- 
mit them to the partnership of nations which must hence- 
forth guarantee the world’s peace.” ‘That is, Germany may 
be excluded from the proposed League of Nations. Nor is 
that all. In the same circumstances, says the President, it 
may be “ impossible to admit Germany to the free economic 
intercourse which must inevitably spring out of the other 
partnerships of a real peace.” That is, the members of the 
League of Nations may trade freely with each other, but 
may refuse to have any commercial dealings with Germany. 

All that is admirable, as far as it goes. The trouble is 
that it goes only so far as words. We have heard of no 
practical agreement, nor any steps toward one, between the 
United States and the other Allies upon a policy to be pur- 
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sued by them in common toward the common foe. The Euro- 
pean Allies did, long ago, adopt at Paris a certain pro- 
gramme. To that America was not a party, and to it 
America has not given her adherence. On the contrary, it 
has been pretty plainly intimated that the President, at least, 
does not approve the Resolutions of Paris. The grounds of 
his disapproval have not, however, been disclosed; beyond 
a hint that the resolutions are regarded as somewhat too per- 
manent in tenor, a fault which might easily be corrected. 
Still, it is not at all essential that we should accept the Reso- 
lutions of Paris. Perhaps some far better programme can 
be devised. What is essential is that at the earliest possible 
moment we shall come to some definite agreement with our 
Allies on this important matter. Until we do so, we are 
giving some color of justification to the reproach or com- 
plaint that the purposes of the war have not been adequately 
stated. It was only the other day that Mr. IL.loyd George 
was compelled to say that “ Up to the present time America 
has expressed no opinion upon them [the Resolutions of 
Paris] and it is vitally important that the policy of America 
and that of this country [Great Britain] should be in com- 
plete agreement on economic as well as other problems.” 

We must earnestly hope that it will no longer be possible 
for our Allies to offer such an implied rebuke for our delay 
in making what it was no exaggeration for Mr. George to 
call a “ vitally important ” agreement; and that we shall no 
longer stand unprepared for one of the chief conditions of 
the coming peace. 

Importance still greater is, however, attached to the sec- 
ond of the two problems, or groups of problems, which we 
have named; to wit, the general economic policy of America 
after the war toward the Allies and the friendly neutral 
Powers. ‘The President, in words which we have already 
quoted, speaks of “free economic intercourse” among the 
members of the League of Nations; and again in defining 
“the only possible programme of the world’s peace ” he pre- 
scribes “ the removal, so far as possible, of all economic bar- 
riers and the establishment of an equality of trade condi- 
tions ” among the nations composing that league. That is 
admirable. But it obviously does not so much as approxi- 
mate the formulation of a national economic policy such as 
we must have immediately upon the return of peace both for 
our own welfare and for the right discharge of our un- 
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escapable obligations to our neighbors the world around. 

There could be no more disastrous mistake’ than to 
imagine that with the ending of the war the world will or 
indeed can automatically return to the peaceful and pros- 
perous economic conditions which previously prevailed. We 
must recognize the fact that this war will produce as its in- 
evitable results economic changes at least as far-reaching and 
as profound as any military or political changes which may 
be effected. The world’s greatest military war will be fol- 
lowed by its greatest industrial and commercial war. It will, 
we trust, be an entirely friendly competition, but it will none 
the less be a competition, and a competition is war. And that 
competition will be not so much between the victorious 
League of Nations and the vanquished Hohenzollernbund 
as among the members of the League itself. 

That is an inevitable fact, growing directly out of the 
very conditions and circumstances of the war itself. In all 
the Allied countries the war has caused a great disturbance 
and temporary trensformation of industry and commerce. 
To some extent, industries and commerce have been de- 
stroyed, annihilated. In other directions they have been in- 
creased and expanded beyond the limits of imagination. 
These strange new conditions are due to the war. They 
are temporary. With the ending of the war their causes will 
cease, and they themselves will speedily give place to other 
conditions, which cannot be identical with or even similar to 
those which prevailed before the war; as the most obvious 
reflection will show. 

Thus in Great Britain there have been built miles upon 
miles of war munitions factories, now occupied with war 
work. But they are not temporary sheds, but particularly 
substantial permanent buildings, and every one of them has 
been designed not merely for war work but equally with a 
view to being turned to peaceful industrial purposes after 
the war. It is evident that that enormous augmentation of 
the United Kingdom’s industrial machinery will have a com- 
mensurate effect upon British efficiency and British produc- 
tivity after the war. 

Again, we ourselves have greatly expanded our industrial 
plants. We have also increased our shipping and our ship- 
building capacities to a really marvellous extent. When the 
war ends, and we do not need to manufacture munitions nor 
to transport overseas men and military supplies, what is going 
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to happen? At the close of the war, too, millions of men will 
return to this country to find their former occupations gone 
through the filling of their places by others. What are they 
going to do? Or what provision are we going to make for 
them? Again, our export trade, not alone in munitions of 
war and in food for belligerents, but also in all manner of 
peaceful products, has been enormously increased. Do we 
expect to hold it? If so, what are we doing to make sure of 
it? For all these conditions as they now exist are because 
of the war and depend upon the war. When the war ends, 
they will all be thrown into the melting-pot. 

Our foreign trade, now so vastly inflated, will then be 
deprived of the enormous advantages which the war has 
bestowed upon it, and will be subject to competition similar 
to that which it suffered before the war, but in circumstances 
so changed as to make it more difficult for us to meet. Thus, 
because of the enormous increase of wages and consequently 
of the cost of production, we shall be less able to compete on 
equal terms with the far lower wage scales of other lands. 
Also, because of the depression which they have suffered 
during the war, the other industrial nations will seek in every 
way to make their competition keener than ever, in order the 
more surely and rapidly to regain lost ground. 

To this certain prospect we have been too much blinded 
by the bewildering glamor of our present vast prosperity, 
forgetting that our special advantages will end with the war, 
and ignoring, too, the fact that some of our rivals even now 
are outstripping us. Thus, one of the chief fields for com- 
mercial expansion is recognized to be South America. It has 
long been to our discredit that we have permitted ourselves 
to be outstripped there by Great Britain and Germany. 
During the war we have made great gains, because Great 
Britain has been handicapped by the war and Germany has 
been altogether shut out by the British command of the sea. 
Yet our friendly rival Japan has been making much greater 
gains. Let us note the percentages of increases in exports 
from America and Japan, respectively, to the “A.B.C.” 
countries, in 1917 over 1916: 


United States Japan 

Argentina 209% 
Brazil 571% 
83% 141% 
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Of course in actual amount Japan’s trade with those 
countries is insignificant compared with ours. But it is not 
an insignificant circumstance that Japan’s trade is increasing 
so much more rapidly than ours. Nor is it a negligible mat- 
ter of speculation whether we shall be able to continue or 
even to retain our gains there after the war. Even if, by 
common action of the Allied and neutral Powers, Germany 
is debarred from or greatly handicapped in those markets so 
that she cannot again surpass us as she formerly did, the 
still more formidable competition of Great Britain is bound 
to return with increased zeal, energy, and resource. Un- 
questionably, we shall be put to it to hold what we have 
gained, and we shall need to learn more fully and to apply 
more efficiently the three lessons which we should have mas- 
tered many years ago: ‘To study more carefully and cater 
more perfectly to the tastes and wishes of our patrons; to 
extend our banking and credit system in those countries; 
and to pay more attention to methods of packing and ship- 
ment. 

What is true of South America is true of the rest of the 
world. We have made large gains because of the war, but 
the moment the war is over we shall have to fight to hold 
them, and for that contest we are unprepared and are ap- 
parently making no preparation. The two great facts which 
stand out conspicuously in relation to post-bellum economics 
are, that all other important nations are preparing, no less 
earnestly, systematically, and authoritatively than they are 
working for the prosecution of the war; and that we are 
neglecting preparation just as flagrantly and just as fatu- 
ously as we neglected to prepare for war. 

We have already spoken of Great Britain’s preparations 
in factory plants. But that is only a single detail. Long ago 
a large, expert, and authoritative commission, composed of 
statesmen and practical business men, was created for the ex- 
press purpose of studying the present and prospective situa- 
tion and of formulating plans for renewed and enormously 
enhanced industrial and commercial activity after the war. 
In France the same thing has been done, as also in Italy. 
In Germany, despite the menace of defeat, preparations for 
post-bellum industry are being pushed with characteristic 
thoroughness. In America alone of all the great Powers 
nothing of the sort is being done. 

Not only is it not being done, but the doing of it has 
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been directly refused. The President has refused to do 
what all the other Governments are doing. This we have 
on official authority, the authority of the President’s own 
press agency, his Committee on Public Information. “ Re- 
_ cently, in the White House,” says this authoritative spokes- 

man, “ President Wilson was asked by one of our most 
famous financiers to appoint a Commission that should safe- 
guard our foreign markets during the war and see to it that 
new foreign markets were made ready for our peaceful pene- 
tration after the war. And the President replied that the 
Government would not appoint such a Commission.” That 
is to say, this Government would not do in behalf of the 
nation’s economic welfare precisely what the other Govern- 
wi are doing in behalf of their peoples, our prospective 
rivals. 

The reason for this extraordinary refusal, officially at- 
tributed to the President, is that he does not want America 
to appear to be waging the war for commercial ends. Now 
that is a high and noble sentiment. But even at risk of dis- 
agreement with the President, we cannot for a moment con- 
cede that the appointment of such a Commission, and the 
effective doing of the work for which it was appointed, would 
bring upon America the stigma of sordid motives in the-war. 
We have not heard from any source worthy of a moment’s 
notice any such reproach cast upon our Allies. Yet. they 
have such commissions, and they are making such prepara- 
tions for the economic readjustments which will follow the 
war. Are they “inspired by greed” and “ waging a.com- 
mercial war”, as the President fears we should seem .to be 
doing? If so, what business have we to be helping them in 
their nefarious campaign? We have made known to the 
world, the President himself has proclaimed it, that we and 
they are in accord and are waging the war for a common end. 
If, then, they are sordidly seeking commercial advantage, 
so must we be doing, as their aids and abettors. If our mo- 
tives are pure and free from the taint of commercialism, so 
must theirs be. 

Really, it seems to us that the President’s well meant 
solicitude lest we be tainted with commercialism bears some 
resemblance to Mr. George Creel’s lifelong and heartfelt 
thankfulness that we were unprepared for war. Mr. Creel 
was glad to have us suffer all the unspeakably heavy penal- 
ties of unpreparedness, rather than have us suspected of 
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having been belligerently disposed. So the President would 
apparently have us suffer disastrous loss of trade and pros- 
tration of industries, rather than have somebody say that 
we were looking out for our own material interests at the 
same time that we were fighting for freedom and humanity. 
For our part, we do not believe there was or is enough danger 
of either reproach to warrant a moment’s anxiety. 

We believe, therefore, that while it is eminently desir- 
able for us to come to an agreement as soon as possible with 
our Allies, concerning prospective economic relations with 
Germany after the war, and also concerning some inter- 
Allied relations, particularly with respect to the re-transpor- 
tation of troops, etc., it is imperative, for the prosperity and 
welfare of the nation, that prompt and thorough steps shall 
at once be taken for safeguarding and promoting our eco- 
nomic interests. To imagine that our ante-bellum legisla- 
tion will serve post-bellum needs, would be midsummer mad- 
ness. Our existing tariff law is a deficiency measure, under 
which before the war our revenue was scanty and some of 
our industries suffered from foreign competition. There is 
cause for supposing that if the war had not occurred when it 
did, this country would have entered a period of disastrous 
economic depression. For reasons which we have already 
suggested, that law will after the war be still less adequate 
to our industrial and commercial needs. As for the LaFol- 
lette shipping act, its disastrous effects were sufficiently seen 
before the war to make one shudder at the thought of having 
it applied to our new mercantile marine when peace is re- 
stored. 

To what extent our economic legislation needs or will 
need revision, is not for us here to dictate. But it is for us 
to say, and in so saying to voice, as we believe, the best and 
most patriotic business sentiment of the country, that for the 
sake of American industrial and commercial prosperity, and 
for the sake of enabling the nation most rapidly to bear the gi- 
gantic fiscal burdens of the war, there is need that some of the 
best statesmanship and diplomatic talent, as well as the best 
business ability, of this nation be at once authoritatively 
commissioned to the task of studying our economic needs, 
domestic and foreign, present and prospective, to the end 
that the hoped-for coming of peace shall find us prepared 
to conserve our own prosperity as well as to discharge our 
obligations to the world. 
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Russia is being reborn. We may speak of that trans- 
cendent achievement with positive conviction in the present, 
and with confident assurance for the future. The news of 
doings, and of American doings, at Vladivostok, at Arch- 
angel, and on the Murman Coast, filled but small space 
in the public eye by the side of the glorious tidings from 
the Marne. Yet it was not unworthy to be bracketted with 
the latter, so opulent was it with cause for exultation and 
for hope. 

The salient fact is that America has at last yielded to the 
pleadings of her Allies and to the dictates of reason, and has 
by joining in it made possible and actual an Allied inter- 
vention for the salvation and the rebirth of Russia. In that 
achievement the confidence of its advocates is vindicated, 
and the apprehensions of its opponents—the few who were 
sincere—are dispelled. We say, the few who were sincere 
in opposing such intervention; because we are assured that 
the great majority of those who took that attitude were 
moved by pro-German sentiments, and that their arguments 
and pleadings against intervention were in fact German 
propaganda. But there were a few who honestly feared that 
intervention would be disastrous, in that it would alarm and 
antagonize the Russians and would drive them into the arms 
of Germany. 

The proposal for intervention was approved in advance 
of the fact by the best spokesmen of the Russian people, both 
in and out of Russia. The act of intervention, now effected, 
has been welcomed with grateful enthusiasm at Vladivostok, 
at Archangel, and on the Murman Coast. The American 
and other Allied contingents are serving as a unifying force, 
a flux to facilitate the welding or the amalgamation of all 
factions and classes of the Russian people into that national 
integrity which is essential for salvation. The only resent- 
ment, the only irritation and antagonism, of which we hear is 
on the part of Germany and of Germany’s infatuated and 
corrupt tools, the Bolshevik dictators. And how little the 
wishes of these latter gentry are worthy of consideration, is 
indicated partly by their own infamous conduct and partly 
by the increasing revolt of the Russian people against them. 
When a Government chief professing to be the leader of the 
people declares that the Government will have to make war 
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against a certain nation, “ although the people are opposed 
to it,” he discloses his character and standing too definitely 
for any further mistake. 

This intervention, and the manner of its reception, must 
be regarded with gratification because of its disclosure of a 
great “saving remnant” among the Russian people. We 
mean an element neither Tsarist nor Bolshevik, but Demo- 
cratic; an element seeking neither tyranny nor license; an 
element in favor of maintaining the political integrity of the 
Russian Empire, and of fulfilling honestly its obligations to 
other nations. We have been unwilling to believe that all 
Russians are fools or anarchists. Back of all the tumult and 
the shouting of Lenins and Trotzkys, of Tsar-murderers 
and treaty-repudiators, there are tens of millions of sober- 
minded, earnest, honest Russians, who have needed only op- 
portunity and leadership to make themselves potent as the 
real Russian nation. .They found that opportunity and 
leadership first in the marvellous achievements of the Czecho- 
Slovaks, whose campaign has been one of the military won- 
ders of the world, and later in the Allied intervention which 
that Czecho-Slovak campaign made inevitable. So they are 
working out their. own salvation. 

Gratifying is it, too, as a demonstration of the wisdom 
and the prudence of a straightforward and heroic course. It 
cannot be too clearly kept in mind that such a course was to 
be found only in intervention. We were committed to that 
course, both morally and technically, no less than we were 
to intervention in behalf of Belgium. Bear in mind the terms 
of the alliance between Russia and the other anti-German 
belligerents. ‘They were bound to assist her as much as 
to assist each other. That is to say, the sending of Allied 
troops to Vladivostok, to Archangel, and to the Murman 
Coast stands upon precisely the same ground as the sending 
of British and American troops into France and Italy. The 
Allies have never abrogated, and no responsible and authori- 
tative Russian Government has ever abrogated, the agree- 
ment which bound Russia and the other Allies to aid each 
other in every possible way against the common foe, and 
which made it proper for the forces of any Power to enter the 
territory of any other for the prosecution of the war. It was 
the part of manly courage to recognize that fact and to 
act upon it. Courage always pays. Heroism is always 
prudent. 
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WirH or without realizing it, the world is having in this 
war the greatest practical object lesson in Socialism that it 
has ever known, in both national and international affairs. 
This is entirely incidental, but perhaps for that very reason 
it is all the more thorough and impressive. No issue of 
Socialism was involved in the causes and origin of the war, 
and none is at stake in the war. The war has, nominally and 
technically, nothing to do with Socialism. Yet we have, in and 
because of the war, an unprecedented opportunity of observ- 
ing the practical attitude of Socialism, or at least of Socialists, 
toward international affairs, and the practical effect of the ap- 
plication of Socialistic principles to our domestic economy. 

Let us recall, in respect to the former, the principle which 
was promulgated by the famous but now defunct Inter- 
nationale, half a century ago; a principle upon which all its 
members, from Marx to Bakunin, were enthusiastically 
agreed, and one which Socialists, whether descended from the 
Internationale or not, have ever since professed. That is, that 
international Socialism will abolish war. There is to be a 
world-wide solidarity of workingmen superior to the bonds 
of national citizenship. Men are to be loyal to caste rather 
than to the nation. However much the Governments of two 
countries desire to go to war with each other, the peoples of 
those countries are to refuse to fight each other, and so war 
is to be prevented. Socialism is to supplant Patriotism. 

Now, we never could regard the execution of that plan as 
desirable, or as potentially beneficent. It would, it seems 
to us, substitute class allegiance for national allegiance. That 
would mean rivalries, antagonisms, and ultimately wars be- 
tween classes instead of between nations; and on the whole 
we regard a domestic war between classes as likely to be far 
worse than a war between two separate nations. 

That principle of the Internationale, and fundamental 
principle of international Socialism, has not, however, been 
fulfilled. ‘There has not been so much as a hopeful or a 
sincere attempt to fulfil it. The war was conceived, planned, 
and begun by Germany, deliberately and intentionally. And 
Germany has long been the most Socialistic of all important 
nations. It is the one great country in which the Socialist 
party is the largest of all parties, in Parliament and in the 
electorate. It is the country, too, in which the Socialist 
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party has been most highly and efficiently organized as a 
political machine, and has been most fully equipped with 
intellectual leadership and an influential press. 

Yet with all those resources and advantages, the Social- 
ists of Germany made not the slightest attempt to prevent 
or to stop the war. On the contrary, they flocked to the colors 
as promptly as the Junkers; their great intellectual leaders, 
with a few notable and praiseworthy exceptions, put them- 
selves forward as apologists and advocates of the frightful- 
ness of Kultur, and they generally vaunted themselves upon 
their loyalty to the Kaiser and their readiness to fight his 
battles. It was not until Germany began to feel the pressure 
of the war and the need of peace, and to realize that the war 
was going against her, that German Socialists bethought 
themselves of their ancient principle, that the proletariat of 
one country should not fight against that of another. Then 
they began to talk of the universal brotherhood of working- 
men and to plead for peace. But they notoriously did so as 
a part of the Imperial Government’s camouflage of peace, 
and their proposition was never that German Socialists 
should refuse to fight against their brethren in other lands, 
but always that the Socialists of other lands should stop 
fighting against their brethren in Germany. 

Nor has the conduct of Socialists in other lands been less 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the Internationale. There 
have been pacifists among them, of course; as there have been 
among non-Socialists, and as there would have been if Social- 
ism had never existed. But nowhere have Socialists as a 
whole revolted against the war. On the contrary, in all the 
Allied countries many of the most influential and represen- 
tative Socialists have been conspicuous for their patriotic 
advocacy of an inexorable prosecution of the war. Such has 
been the case in France, where Socialists are so numerous 
and powerful as often to control the Government. Such has 
been the case in Great Britain, where trade unionism with 
Socialist principles has reached a perfection and a potency 
of organization not elsewhere equalled. In America, it is 
true, the Socialist party adopted a pacifist platform, which 
of course it never thought of making anything more than a 
platform, and which had the immediate result of causing the 
best leaders of the party to withdraw from it and to oppose 
and denounce it and to give their earnest support to the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war. 
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As an international force to prevent war, or to compel 
the cessation of war, then, we must regard Socialism as prac- 
tically null. The vast majority of Socialists everywhere re- 
main loyal to the nation rather than to the class, and they are 
likely thus ever to remain. Indeed, they are coming to recog- 
nize and to adopt the sane and logical principle which has 
been propounded by their ablest leaders in this country, that 
Nationalism is a necessary prerequisite of Internationalism, 
and that therefore the most efficient devotion to the inter- 
national welfare of the people must be based upon unwaver- 
ing patriotism. Tolstoi could denounce patriotism as the 
wickedest of crimes, and Henry Ford may say that he does 
not believe in patriotism, and that no man is patriotic, and 
may pervert the application of Ursa Major’s epigram that 
“ patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” Socialists in 
general will not accept such abominable doctrines. 

In domestic affairs there is an equally noteworthy exhibi- 
tion of precisely the opposite character; not of the non-appli- 
cation, but of the practical application, of Socialist principles ; 
not of the repudiation of Socialism by Socialists themselves, 
but of the adoption of Socialistic principles by those who are 
at least not professedly Socialists. This has been done, it is 
true, not ostensibly through preference, but as a temporary 
emergency measure; an excuse which may or may not in all 
cases be valid. Nevertheless the lesson of experience is none 
the less clear. 

There has been in the last year such a transfer of private 
initiative and authority to the government as never before 
was so much as dreamed of, and there has been and is, of 
course, a commensurate interference of the Government with 
what have hitherto been regarded as private affairs, not only 
in business, but in household and personal matters of the 
most intimate kind. These things are, or are assumed to be, 
necessities of war, and as such are loyally acquiesced in, even 
by those to whom they are most irksome and most offensive. 

It will be both just and, we think, profitable to bear in 
mind that a considerable proportion of these things, includ- 
ing some of those which are most objectionable, are such as 
under a purely Socialist régime we might expect to have 
permanently imposed upon us. We do not now refer to the 
rationing of food, which is of course due to the scarcity caused 
by war needs, though it might be that to some extent it would 
form a part of Socialist administration. But the assumption 
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of Government control not merely of “ public utilities ” such 
as railroads and telegraphs, but also of manufactures, whole- 
sale and retail trade, and potentially almost all branches of 
business, and the intrusion of Government inquisition and 
dictation even into the family circle, must be regarded as 
purely Socialistic. 

We assume, as we have already said, that these things, 
whether necessary or not, have been imposed upon us entirely 
as war measures, and that the Administration looks upon 
them as such. We dismiss any suspicions to the contrary 
which might arise from the circumstance of the Administra- 
tion’s being far more strongly tinctured with Socialist in- 
clinations than any other that we have ever had. It is suffi- 
cient to invite American citizens generally to consider 
whether they like these things, and whether they would from 
choice like to have them perpetuated as permanencies after 
the war-time need of them is ended. 

If they do like them, we have nothing more to say. 
Doubtless the logical thing for them to do, then, is to pro- 
mote the permanent establishment of a Socialist régime. But 
if they do not like them, as we have a cheerful confidence that 
the vast majority of them do not, the logical thing for them 
to do is quite apparent. It is to oppose the advance of a 
Socialist system which would be as despotic and as far re- 
moved from Democracy in the one direction as imperial 
autocracy would be in the other direction. 

There will be room for neither Bolsheviki nor Tsar, for 
neither Socialist nor “ Divine right of kings”, in a world 


made safe for Democracy. 


WHO SHALL RECOGNIZE POLAND? 


Ir is, then, no longer to be, as Kosciuszko did not say, 
Finis Poloniae, but rather Restitutio Poloniae. It is pro- 
posed that formal recognition shall be given to that country, 
as an independent nation. With the sentiment which in- 
spires that proposal, all Americans must heartily sympathize. 

f the expediency of taking such action at this time, there 
may be some question. Of the propriety of performing the 
act in the manner proposed, there are doubts so grave as to 
be tantamount to emphatic denial. 

All Americans must, we say, sympathize with the idea of 
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an independent Poland. That goes without saying. We 
may unhesitatingly add that we should insist upon the inde- 
pendence of Poland as one of the results of this war, and that 
we should fight until it is effected. The President, it will be 
remembered, has prescribed as one of the items in “ the only 
possible programme of the world’s peace ” that: 


An independent Polish state should be erected, which should in- 
clude the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose po- 
litical and economic independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenant. 


Concerning the expedience or timeliness of recognition, 
there is something to be said on both sides. The question of 
recognition turns upon the two points of right and fact; 
“the former,” said John Quincy Adams, perhaps the great- 
est of all authorities on the subject, “ exclusively depending 
upon the determination of the nation itself, and the latter re- 
sulting from the successful execution of that determination.” 
Now there is no doubt of the determination of the Polish 
nation. It is absolutely fixed upon independence, and that 
fact is, therefore, recognizable as a matter of right. But he 
would be a bold man who should pretend that that determina- 
tion had been successfully executed. It is notorious that it 
has not been. Therefore Polish independence is not recog- 
nizable as a matter of accomplished fact. Now, in time of 
peace, or of peace between us and the Powers denying Polish 
independence, the latter consideration might prevail to re- 
strain us from recognizing an independence which is not in 
esse but merely in posse. But seeing that we are at war with 
the Powers which deny and strive to prevent that indepen- 
dence, it will be fitting as an act of war to waive that consid- 
eration and to give recognition on the sole basis of national 
determination and therefore of right. (It might, indeed, 
reasonably be held that we had already done so, in authoriz- 
ing the recruiting here of a Polish national army, under the 
Polish national flag. If the soldiers thus recruited are not 
soldiers of a recognized national Government, it would be 
difficult to demonstrate that they were any other than 
bandits!) 

Granted, then, that we wish to recognize the independence 
of Poland, and that it is now opportune to do so, the question 
of who is to perform the act arises. Let us say, rather, that 
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it has been raised, though it should not have been; and it has 
been raised through a proposal to perform the act in an en- 
tirely improper and unconstitutional manner. Senator 
Hitchcock, we are told, has drafted a bill providing for the 
recognition of the independence of Poland by Congressional 
enactment, and authorizing the President to give such rec- 
ognition to and to enter into diplomatic relations with the 
representatives of the Polish nation. 

How gross a Congressional usurpation of Presidential 
prerogative that would be, and how impertinently superflu- 
ous such “ authorization ” of the President would be, is ob- 
vious from reference to the Constitution, which explicitly 
empowers the President to “ receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers; ” and this view of it is abundantly confirmed 
by the records of the Government. It is true that when the 
question of recognition of a foreign Government first arose, 
in 1792, Jefferson strangely spoke of its being performed 
“by all the branches ” of our Government. But in January, 
1798, when the first act of recognition was performed, Jeffer- 
son did it in the name of the President without reference to 
Congress. ‘That was with reference to the revolutionary 
government in France. In the fall of 1784 John Quincy 
Adams asked advice of the State Department about recog- 
nition of a prospective new Government in Holland, and was 
told by Edmund Randolph what was the President’s policy, 
without regard to any other branch of the Government. 

Later an attempt was made, chiefly through personal and 
factional spite, to arrogate to Congress the power of recogni- 
tion. In 1811 a House Committee reported a resolution de- 
claring that Congress would “ unite with the Executive ” in 
recognizing Buenos Aires; but better judgment prevailed 
and it was never acted upon. In 1818, Henry Clay, animated 
by bitter hatred of Monroe and Adams, moved in a flam- 
boyant speech for immediate recognition of the South Ameri- 
can republics by Congress; but his motion was overwhelm- 
ingly rejected. In 1820, in a more temperate tone, he re- 
newed the motion and got it through the House; but the 
Senate would have none of it, though it was the branch of 
Congress which was invested with partial power in interna- 
tional affairs. This taught Clay a lesson, and in 1821 he was 
content to have the House pass a resolution pledging its sup- 
port to the President in recognizing the independence of the 
South American states whenever he thought it expedient; 
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which, of course, was an acknowledgment of the President’s 
sole initiative in the matter. But even to this the President 
did not respond. But a year later, without so much as men- 
tioning any participation by Congress, the President an- 
nounced that the time had come for him to recognize South 
American independence, and asked not for Congressional 
participation or approval, but merely for an appropriation 
of money to pay the expenses of the ministers whom he pur- 
posed to send to the new republics; which Congress promptly 
voted. 

That settled, supposedly for all time, the principle that 
recognition is a function of the Executive and of the Execu- 
tive alone. It is strange that now, after the lapse of nearly 
a hundred years, an attempt should be made to reverse that 
constitutional principle; and it is all the more strange that 
it should be done during the administration, and putatively 
with the approval if not actually at the instance, of a Presi- 
dent who above all others that ever lived exalts the power and 
dignity of his office as the “throne of administration ” and 
deprecates infringement thereon by Congress. 





STRENGTHEN THE WALL 


BY MYRON T. HERRICK 





Earty in September, 1900, a West Indian hurricane 
which reached a velocity of one hundred and thirty-five miles 
an hour piled up the waters of the Gulf of Mexico in enor- 
mous waves which swept over the city of Galveston and all 
but wiped it out of existence. Five thousand lives were lost 
from a population of less than 40,000; property to the value 
of $17,000,000 was destroyed, and all the accustomed ac- 
tivity of that busy seaport came to an absolute standstill. 

A catastrophe which killed one in eight of the people and 
injured thousands more, which destroyed their buildings and 
took away their means of livelihood, might well have led to 
the abandonment of a location so open to the dangers of the 
sea as the low, exposed island on which Galveston stands. 
But the people of Galveston did not desert. They had abid- 
ing faith in the future of their city. With true American 
courage they solved the problems of immediate relief. The 
politicians disappeared with the receding waters, and an effi- 
cient non-partisan commission was created to govern the 
city. The people rebuilt and repaired their houses and busi- 
ness places, raising the entire grade of the city in the process. 
And to insure against a recurrence of such a disaster, they 
constructed along the exposed eastern and gulf shores of the 
city a great sea wall—a strong and massive bulwark rising 
above the highest mark that the storm waves had reached. 
Galveston was destined to live, and live henceforth in se- 
curity from the fury of the sea. 

That sea wall cost more than $2,000,000—a huge sum 
for a city of 40,000 population at any time. For Galveston, 
in its terrible distress and ruin, it seemed a wholly impossible 
amount. There was the reconstruction of almost the whole 
city to be undertaken, and while the generosity of the country 
and the world had been poured out for the relief of suffering, | 
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faith in the future of Galveston had been badly shaken and 
credit was not easy to obtain. 

But the people of Galveston raised the money for that 
sea wall. This was no ordinary municipal improvement, but 
the barrier that was to protect life and property for them- 
selves and their loved ones. They built the wall, they found 
the money to pay for it, because it meant life or death to 
them. They had to do it, and they found a way. 

§ 

Over the United States today hang the heavy storm 
clouds of war. A hurricane of awful destructive force, with 
unspeakable woe and terror in its train, has broken over the 
world and threatens us all with destruction. 

Against that angry flood of disaster men are building a 
human wall—a barrier the most costly and precious that ever 
was seen or imagined, because it is erected of our own flesh 
and blood. That wall shelters all we hold dear in this world, 
all our happiness of today, all our hopes for the morrow. 
Daily now it grows stronger and stronger against the time 
when the storm shall be at length subdued and peace shall 
come again upon the earth. 

It is not only the men at the front who make the wall. 
It is not only the men who build ships, who produce guns and 
munitions and supplies, who make the wall. It is you and I, 
every man and every woman and every child, who must build 
and maintain that wall with everything that we have, just as 
the people of Galveston in the midst of sorrow and distress 
turned all their resources to the building of a wall which 
was their only hope. 

For most of us, money is the only contribution we can 
make for the building of that wall. That we can and must 
provide. No American with son or brother in France is 
going to hesitate to pledge the purchase of Liberty bonds. 
No American worthy of the name is going to haggle over the 
amount. There is only one amount for anyone of us, and 
that is the utmost limit of our ability to pay and borrow. 
Those bonds are not to be regarded as an investment, though 
they do provide the safest security in the world. They are 
rather a sacred pledge that the men who hold the line in 
France and Italy shall have the same spirit of loyalty behind 
them that they themselves so bravely display ; that while they 
offer their lives, we shall not withhold that which is infinitely 


less in value—our money. 
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Commensurate with the growing extent and expense of 
the nation’s military and naval effort, the next Liberty Loan 
will be larger than any of the three preceding. It requires 
a degree of self-denial and saving more rigorous than any- 
thing we have ever experienced. 

But America will subscribe the full amount asked. A 
man never knows the limit of his strength until the test 
comes. So with a nation: the emergency develops the re- 
sponse. Who would have thought two years ago that the 
country could subscribe the billions it has already raised for 
national defence, or that it could give in hundreds of millions 
for war relief? 

America is a vast reservoir of financial strength which 
has barely begun to show the drain of war. There is almost 
no limit to what we can do. All together, each saving and 
subscribing to the limit of his resources, this loan can be, 
will be, carried through to success. As Galveston built a 
wall to defeat the seas, we are building a wall to beat the 
Huns. It means life or death to us. We have to do it, and 
we shall find a way. | 

Myron T. Herrick. 








THE HOPE OF THE WORLD' 


BY CHARLES H. A. WAGER 


PRESIDENT WILSON said finely, in his Red Cross speech 
at New York: “ The first duty is to win the war. The 
second is to win it greatly and worthily.” 

In our perception of the first duty, which grows clearer 
every day, we are perhaps not thinking so earnestly as we 
ought of the second. For it is indeed important that the 
means to our end should be as noble, as unimpeachable, as 
the end itself. To make the world safe for democracy, with 
all that it implies, is'an object worth fighting for to the 
uttermost, and beyond; but suppose democracy, when it is 
secured, should prove to be, in aim, a vulgar materialism, in 
practice, the rule oi the second-rate. Nobody but the doc- 
trinaire will deny that this is possible. ‘The word is equivocal. 
Russia has taught us that it may have sinister implications. 
Neither France nor the United States has convinced us that 
it is a synonym for the Kingdom of Heaven. After all, 
democracy, too, is a means, not an end; the end is life itself, 
the life of the individual, of the natiun, of the world; a life 
that has height and depth as well as breadth, fineness as. well 
as force, and vision as well as effectiveness. Life in this 
great sense—civilization is a better rame for it—must be 
attained, if attained at all, greatly. We may not assume that 
it is to be won by any instruments that come to hand; it 
is not a mechanical product, but an organism, and the forces 
that create it must be a part of it and snare its nature. 

We believe that out of the travail and the agony through 
which the world is passing, a new civilization is to be born. 


es 


*Many of the illustrative instances in this paper are taken from M. Maurice 
Barres’ admirable articles in the Echo de Paris, reprinted in the six volumes of 
L’Ame Francaise et la Guerre. I have drawn also upon his Diverses Familles 
Spirituelles de la France, and upon Impressions de Guerre de Prétres Soldate of 
M. Léonce de Grandmaison. 
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Upon this belief we are all staying our souls. Were it not 
for this, the anguish of the present, the terror of the future, 
would be literally unendurable. But the nature of that new 
civilization, despite the facile prophets who beset us with their 
certainties, is hidden in the counsels of God. How, we in- 
cessantly ask ourselves, can we anticipate it? What assur- 
ance have we that it will be something better than we have 
known or dreamed? . 

The answer to these questions depends upon the relation 
of the means to the end, of which I have spoken. The end 
we cannot foresee nor directly control. The means are be- 
fore us; we can, in a measure, modify them; in them are the 
promise and potency of the future. Now the means, the 
instruments, of this vast renovation, this new civilization for 
which we long, are our armies, the radiant young men, in 
this and other lands, who hourly turn their backs on all that 
men love and prize, to fight the good fight. They are the 
hope of the world. Upon them, upon their spirit, upom 
the experiences they undergo, upon the lessons they learn, 
depends the future of civilization. What they learn, we shall 
learn; what they intend, we shall perform. They are creating 
the future. They are the future. The, precise outcome of 
their labors we cannot foretell; but its character may be read 
in what they shall learn and accomplish during these pro- 
phetic years. The young soldiéts that we are daily sending 
overseas, whom we follow with such exalted pride, with such 
ineffable tenderness—to what do they go? How, if they 
return to us, will theygreturn? What incalculable spiritual 
fortune awaits them over there? What is this new life that 
they will bring back to us in their heroic hands? 

To these questions I believe it is possible to give an an-; 
swer, an answer that*is not derived from our wishes or our > 
hopes, but from the experiences of another army, older than ) 
ours, though not old, and already immortal in glory, the 
heroic army of Fragee. These experiences are recorded in 
what is even now a literature of great extent and high qual- 
ity,—in verse, in fiction, in newspaper articles, in military 
reports, in private letters. It is because of the extent and 
value of this literature that we are able to know so much more 
intimately the mind of the French seldier than that of any 
other soldier in the field. There is plenty of evidence that 
both the British and the Italian armies are undergoing much 
the same mental experiences as the French, just as they are | 
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performing the same marvels of daring and steadfastness, 
but the incomparable genius of the French for analysis and 
expression gives to the record of what they are doing and 
suffering a quite unique importance. In this record I read 
the prophecy of what our men, too, will undergo, the sublime 
virtues that they wiil acquire, the new life that they will 
bring back to us. And, I repeat that what they learn, we 
too shall learn. They are the future. They and their fellows 
of France, of Italy, of England are the hope of the world. 
It is inconceivable that we should think of them as mere 
agents for the attainment of our military ends. The armies 
of a democracy are not of that kind. To hold such a view 
would be to accept the very theory of militarism that we are 
sworn to sweep from the face of the earth. It would be 
grotesque to think of our army so—a possible five millions 
of young and vigorous men, the physical hope of the 
nation! No, behind every gun and bayonet and bomb there 
is a mind that must build as well as a hand that must destroy. 
When all is over, the work of reconstruction must be per- 
formed not only in the ruined villages and devastated fields 
of France and Belgium and Italy: it must be wrought in the 
legislatures and markets, the homes and churches of every 
belligerent nation, and, not least, our own. And this work 
must be done by our armies, and by us under their inspira- 
tion. What an incalculable loss and danger if they do not 
learn the mighty lessons of camp and trench! What radiant 
hope for the future, if they do! This is why the spectacle of 
France and England and Italy at this moment is so thrilling. 
The fabric of the new civilization is being woven before our 
eyes. 
I have no wish to minimize the horror and irrationality 
of war, nor to gild it with a spurious glory. I am seeking a 
soul of goodness in the evil thing, which may in some meas- 
ure compensate for its appalling waste and anguish. If we 
may believe, on certain evidence, that our men, besides doing 
the stern, inevitable duty of the hour, are learning some of 
the most significant lessons that men can learn; if they are 
not merely cogs in a great machine of destruction, but think- 
ing cogs, thinking to a beneficent purpose: then, surely, in 
the hearts of those whe love them and reverence them and 
pray for their safety, the thought of what they must undergo 
becomes more endurable. To such consolation I believe that 
the recorded experientes of France give us*an indubitable 
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right. Every foreign mail brings to us some illuminating 
document in which her most accomplished men of letters 
reveal to us the soul of France, and especially the spirit of 
her army. We are not compelled to interpret her deeds for 
ourselves. Those who best know by what motives she is 
actuated interpret them for us. On such testimony we may 
securely rest our hopes and expectations for the future. Our 
men are not dull. As they may be trusted to do their duty 
as soldiers, so they may be trusted to learn whatever war 
has to teach. 

What, for example, may we expect them to learn from 
the mere discipline of arms, the soldierly endurance of hard- 
ship? Let us consider what an actual French boy learned 
from it. 

His experience is recorded in a book, part of a priceless 
legacy left us by a young French officer who fell on the field 
of honor in the first days of the war. Though it professes 
to be fiction, it is really autobiography—a study at first hand 
of what another great Frenchman has called the servitude 
and the grandeur of military life. It is called The Appeal 
of Arms, and its author is Ernest Psichari. The hero of it, 
brought up, like an American boy of the present day, in an 
atmosphere of science, of humanitarianism, of vague inter- 
nationalism, is required to perform his military service. He 
has been trained in the notion that the army is an anachron- 
ism, and that the ordinary soldier is, in mind and habits, 
hardly a social being; that he is, in fact, a survival from a 
barbaric age. It is not so long ago that such a notion was 
the prevalent one among us. Our young Frenchman—re- 
member that this is actual experience—finds that the servi- 
tude of military life, with all its hardships and drudgery and 
subjection and even brutality, is a school of morals, of rudi- 
mentary morals, if you like, but morals nevertheless. He 
learns to obey those who have a right to command him. He 
learns to endure what must be endured, without question 
or complaint. He even comes to take pride in the manly 
austerity of his life and in being a part of a great machine, 
functioning smoothly in his place, and contributing his neces- 
sary share to the total result. He rejoices in what is called 
his “ ascetic anonymity.” 

Does this account merely confirm the long-prevalent con- 
ception of the army as an anachronism, a fragment from the 
feudal rubbish-heap? I have to confess that these qualities 
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of obedience and endurance and self-effacement are neither 
modern, nor, in the current sense, democratic; but I am 
persuaded that until democracy learns them, it is not safe 
for the world. Moreover, I am Carlylian enough to believe 
that the hero-worship of the army, the’ unquestioning, per- 
sonal devotion of the young soldier to his officers, is another 
quality that democracy must acquire, if it is to be saved from 
its cult of mediocrity; and this, too, our young Frenchman 
learns. That “sweet and sudden passion of youth towards 
greatness in its elder,” that “instant reverence, dearer to 
true young hearts than their own praise ”—we have all heard 
our young soldiers express it, and we have all envied them 
their noble enthusiasm. The recorded testimony of French 
and English soldiers for their officers fallen in battle is full 
of it. They are praised and lamented with an emotion that 
many a father in the flesh has neither won nor deserved. To 
be stirred by a high and saving passion like this—is it not to 
have a new glory added to life, a new motive for well-doing? 

Day by day, under the severities of discipline, a new man 
was forming silently and unconsciously in our young sol- 
dier; his soul was becoming “ simple, unified, elemental.” 
The narrative ends with these words: “ To be the slave of 
one’s idea is not given to everybody. The servitude of the 
army exists, as the servitude of the priest exists and the 
servitude of the thinker. But in all the world, only these 
slaves are free.” 

There is the point. Like the priest and the thinker, the 
young soldier is, consciously or unconsciously, the slave of 
an idea. First from observation and then from experience, 
he learns that “ the invisible leads the world.” He is fight- 
ing for a cause. He undergoes these incredible dangers and 
hardships for an idea. Will he be quite so ready, when he 
comes back to us, to fall in with our practical materialism? 
Having offered his life daily for an intangibility, is he likely 
to devote the remainder of it wholly to “the god of things 
as they are”? Even the so-called fatalism of the soldier, his 
carelessness about death, which figures so largely in our 
matter-bounded thoughts, what does it mean except that he 
places something higher than physical good, though it be but 
a manly sense of honor, or even the fear of fear? We look 
at the careless boys that throng our streets and fill our camps, 
and we say to ourselves: “ I wonder how many of them are 
consciously ready to die for an idea?” Not all of them, to 
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be sure; but to be unconsciously ready to die, if need be, at 
the command of another, to be so girded up to duty and 
honor, is hardly inferior to conscious and deliberate heroism. 
How can we know what thoughts possess them? They are 
inarticulate. How can we know what miracles may be 
wrought in them by the contagion of example? 

Only the other day a newspaper printed a letter from 
one of our new soldiers now in France, of which this is a 
portion: “ You will well remember that last year I was none 
too anxious that our boys get into this scrap. You will well 
remember that I was still reticent about making any sacrifice 
until last autumn. You know how easy it is to take things 
as they come, when we don’t have to sacrifice much; how easy 
it is to let the other fellow do it. I will make a frank con- 
fession, that I don’t believe I ever knew what it meant to be 
patriotic.” 

Well, he knows now, that ingenuous lad, and he will 
know as long as he lives. There are thousands far less 
promising than he, the “ off-scourings,” as we graphically 
call them, of our cities; and we lament that our clean and 
honest boys must be brought into the intimate contact with 
them that camp and trench involve. Are we to assume that 
these derelicts of life are impervious to ideas? It is unsafe. 
Several battalions of them were recruited for the French 
army from the penal colonies of Africa, and the blood that 
they poured out before Arras could not be distinguished 
from the blood of their betters. One of them wrote to a 
nurse who had been kind to him in hospital: “The time 
drags until I can return to the front, to kill as many as pos- 
sible, and to die if I must. I have given my life to France, 
I, a poor outcast, I, a vagabond! . . . I have committed 
follies and I am sorry, but the mischief is done. I often think 
that if I had known you, I should not have gone so deep into 
the mud... .” 

A lad of eighteen, who had been brought up in a found- 
ling hospital of Paris, without friends or education, was 
chosen to reconnoitre a German trench. He had already 
been wounded in such an expedition, and he believed this to 
be his last, as, indeed, it proved. The little daughter of his 
commanding officer had sent him an Easter gift, with a 
friendly word, and when he departéd on his dangerous mis- 
sion, he left a letter for her father containing the child’s note, 
his only possession of value. His letter runs as follows: 
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To be given to Commandant P. if I do not return by six o’clock 
Wednesday morning. 


My Commandant : 


Having a mission, small, it is true, but rather dangerous, the 
lieutenant has done me the honor to send me on it. I go, therefore, 
gladly, since it is my job, rather than any one else’s. But as I may 
remain there, I thank you, as well as Miss Y. for having been so 
thoughtful as to send me an Easter remembrance. So, my Com- 
mandant, permit me to thank you. Forward! Long live France! If 
you receive this card, it will be because I have fallen for good. Forward 
all the same! 


At the next roll-call of his company, his name was called 
very loud, and someone answered for him, “ Dead on the 
field of honor.” And M. Maurice Barrés, who records the 
incident, thus comments upon it: “There are multitudes of 
lives of this sort that are creating the spirituality, the moral 
world, of which we are the beneficiaries. This child, brought 
up by public charity, is found to be a prince and our supe- 
rior.” In such lives there are, of course, many moments in 
which there is nothing of heroism. Indeed, the general tex- 
ture of them is doubtless commonplace enough. But these 
are their heroic hours, and by them they must be judged. 

We must not forget that such examples are contagious. 
“None of us liveth to himself and no man dieth to himself,” 
we are told, the soldier least of all. He acts upon a great 
stage, with the eyes of the world upon him, and especially 
the eyes of his fellows. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
effect of such an experience, prolonged day after day for 
months, upon the minds of those who take part in it. They 
may talk of such actions lightly, as mere incidents of war, 
but we are not to be deceived by their flippancy. To be 
accustomed to heroism, to have learned to take it for granted 
~—-what may we not expect of men who have formed such a 
habit? When all allowance has been made for the deadening 
effect of custom, is it not certain that life will seem a more 
sacred thing to men with such memories—not life in the 

hysical sense, perhaps, but life in the higher and truer sense 
in which we must come to think of it? The records abound 
in illustrations; the difficulty is to choose. The young lieu- 
tenant, Guy de Cassagnac, chosen by his captain to lead his 
company to certain death, and apologizing to his fellow offi- 
cers for monopolizing an honor that they all desired to share! 
The young Captain Madelin, carried back to the lines, mor- 
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tally wounded and in great agony, exclaiming, “ I am happy 
to suffer for France!” The young poet, Paul Drouot, frail, 
delicate, distinguished, rushing forth in a hurricane of shells 
to bring in his wounded chief, and falling himself within a 
few hours! They are all alike, these young demigods, officers 
and men, “ representatives of a splendid generation.” Burke 
was wrong when he said, a hundred years ago, that the age 
of chivalry was gone. The age of chivalry is not gone when 
such deeds are possible, and they are as natural to American 
soldiers as to French. We read in our newspapers every 
morning the beginnings of our roll of honor. Cantigny! 
Chateau-Thierry! The very names are like the sound of 
trumpets. Yes, our men will do what other men have done, 
and they will bring back to us memories and patterns of 
sacrificial valor that should redeem our national life from 
triviality forever. 

These hours of heroism, moreover, are hours of union, of 
fraternity. To have lived through such experiences together 
is to have forged a bond that will resist most of the strains 
of life. Men who have faced these horrors—nay, who have 
rushed to meet them—swept away by a common ardor; who 
have vied with one another in daring; who have succored one 
another at the peril of their lives; who have followed, as one 
man, the voice of their chief; who have thrilled at the splendid 
heroisms of their fellows, and who have wept over them fallen 
—such men it will take more than intellectual or political or 
religious differences to divide. It is already a commonplace 
of the newspapers that faction-ridden France has become 
one people. “ The friendship of the trenches ” has become 
proverbial. Clericals and anti-clericals, Christians and Jews 
and militant atheists, monarchists and republicans and social- 
ists, inveterate enemies of a generation ago, are finding them- 
selves to be of one heart and soul, and all but of one mind. 
Upon this division their enemies counted. They did not 
count upon a miracle: the resurrection, the regeneration of 
France. ‘ In these charnel houses,” writes a soldier, “ a new 
France is forming. Those who return will know what con- 
stitutes a true national life. They will always take a higher 
point of view than the partisan. Grouped behind their 
glorious leaders, bound together in such a brotherhood, they 
cannot be torn apart. They will no longer be able to mis- 
conceive the laws of life, the needs of the public weal. And 
what authority each of them will have! A sergeant, in the 
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depths of his muddy trench, is gaining a better right to be 
heard in his village to the day of his death than the most 
eloquent of our present leaders.” 

We have not known in America, at least in recent years, 
anything like the deep-seated rancor of party that has rent 
the soul of France. But signs are not wanting that this is 
possible even among us. The class hatreds that spring out 
of industrialism, the racial misunderstandings that inhere in 
such a population as ours, all show the need of a healing and 
cementing principle. Shoulder to shoulder, men of every 
class and nationality and creed and color stand in the trenches 
—shoulder to shoulder and heart to heart. May we not 
expect that the miracle of France will be repeated, that the 
misery of France will be averted from us? Will not the 
“unforgettable hours of the battlefield” unite us, make us 
one people, as nothing else could have done? 

But the unifying and reconciling possibilities of the 
battlefield are wider than this; they should create a new 
internationalism, based on something more solid than theory 
—on a common inspiration and ideal, on the brotherhood of 
danger and suffering. This is suggested by the superb tele- 
gram that the Italian patriot and poet D’Annunzio sent to 
Maurice Barrés on the day that Italy threw in her lot with 
the Allies: ‘‘ We had two fatherlands, and to-night we have 
but one, which stretches from French Flanders to the Sicilian 
Sea. It is poetry that gives this real and marvelous gift to 
our militant friendship.” Poetry! which is only another 
word for ideals, aspirations. This it is that made Britons 
and Americans one people, despite their superficial disagree- 
ments, long before the war. We spoke a common tongue, 
the tongue of Shakespeare. We were nourished by the same 
high, spiritual food. It was inevitable that in all the deepest 
decisions of life we should be of one mind. For that is what. 
poetry is; it is potential action, and noble action is effective 
poetry. And now we are brought into contact with two 
other great nations. We join hands with them, in the per- 
sons of our bravest and most generous, in the defence of 
undying things. Shall we ever again know what intellectual 
isolation means? 

There is a deeper lesson to learn on the battlefields of 
France, the deepest. the most necessary of all. Unless it is 
learned, there is no real hope for the world. I mean the 
lesson of religion. Not religion in the sense in which many 
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of the leaders of modern thought are accustomed to use the 
word, not religion in the sense of humanitarianism, or of 
thinly veiled pantheism, or of philosophic rationalism; not a 
religion whose conception of “the spiritual combat” is a 
series of strategic retreats before the advancing hosts of 
science, a religion that holds as of the Faith only what is 
conceded to it by the dominant intellectualism of the hour. 
France has long professed this simulacrum of religion, so far 
as she has professed any. The creed of her men of light and 
leading was formulated half a century ago by Gaston Paris, 
one of her foremost scholars: “I profess this doctrine, abso- 
lutely and without reservation, that science has no other end 
than the truth, and the truth for its own sake, without refer- 
ence to the consequences, good or bad, regrettable or for- 
tunate, that may be practically involved in it. So under- 
stood, common research, pursued in the same spirit in all 
civilized lands, is forming above our limited nationalities, 
different as they are, and too often hostile to one another, a 
great fatherland, which no war stains and which no conqueror 
threatens and in which souls are finding the refuge and the 
unity that the City of God gave them in other times.” These 
famous and noble words were uttered while the Germans 
were besieging Paris in 1870. How far, in fifty years, have 
we advanced towards that peaceful fatherland of science? 

A year ago, on the eve of our entrance into the war, one 
of the most typical and trusted leaders of American thought, 
President Eliot, committed himself to a similar position. 
After quoting Herbert Spencer’s dictum that science is the 
subject best worth knowing, he continues: “The present 
war has demonstrated its truth to thinking men in Europe 
and America. It now appears that science is the knowledge 
best worth having not only for its direct effects in promoting 
the material welfare of mankind, but also for its power to 
strengthen the moral purposes of mankind, and make pos- 
sible a secure civilization founded on justice, the sanctity of 
contracts, and goodwill.” I must not comment on this amaz- 
ing assumption further than to remind you that the nation 
that has violated Belgium, devastated France, and all but 
exterminated the Armenian people is the nation that, more 
than any other in the modern world, has proclaimed the 
supremacy of that science which is “ to make possible a secure 
civilization founded on justice, the sanctity of contracts, and 


goodwill.” 
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It was a Frenchman, and a profoundly typical French- 
man, who uttered the saving words—words that come as near 
as human speech can come to illuminating the darkness that 
shuts us in: “ The heart has its reasons that the reason does 
not know ”—“ reasons,” mark you, not emotions. In Pascal, 
scientist and mystic, the two sides of the French nature are 
united and harmonized, and the best minds among her young 
soldiers are—to borrow a word from her literary criticism— 
“ Pascalizing.” They are abandoning the false and defective 
teaching of the day, and returning to their ancient Faith— 
or, as one of them has phrased it, each “is taking part with 
his fathers against his father.” It is not the fear of death 
that has wrought this miracle. These young men do not fear 
death. It is not only love of France raised to sublime and 
sacrificial heights. In the face of the darkness that encom- 
passes them, the awful enigma of a universe in which such 
things can be, they return, like helpless children, to the only 
teaching that even professes to explain the mystery that 
surrounds our life. It is not a religion of good works that 
can help them now, though the battlefields of France are 
starred all over with deeds of divine charity. It is not the 
specious simplifications of a so-called rational religion that 
will give them courage and faith and invincible hope. It is 
that religion of mystery and awe, that devout prostration of 
the soul before the Unseen, which girds them for the supreme 
trial. It is more than this, of course. It is a childlike de- 
pendence upon familiar and consoling words; upon hallowed 
and comforting rites. This it is that fills the immense void 
in their souls and saves them from despair. The vision of 
Constantine is being renewed on the piains of Flanders and 
Picardy and in the mountains of the Vosges: “ With this 
sign thou shalt conquer.” A new Christian apoiogetic—new 
to us, but as old as the Faith—is being written, an apologetic 
based on one of those profound assumptions that underlie 
all religion, that the conviction which responds to the deepest 
and most imperative need of man is true. Led by such rea- 
sons of the heart, many of the best minds of France are 
regaining their religious heritage. It is no uncommon thing 
to read in their letters that they think of themselves as ex- 
piating the sins of their generation. “The more I suffer,” 
writes one, “ the more others will be happy. I believe in the 
communion of the living. ‘That is why I love suffering.” 

And the rank and file, the unthinking, the uninstructed, 
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what of them? Are they only gay, reckless children, with no 
thought beyond the moment? A soldier-priest saying Mass 
at the front, before a congregation of men who had long 
neglected their religious duties, said to them: “ You do not 
know the prayers, but there is a way of praying that pleases 
God and that is within your power. God is honored by song. 
Find something that you all know—it doesn’t matter what— 
and sing it when I elevate the Host.” They whispered 
among themselves, and at the solemn moment of the Eleva- 
tion they broke out together in the stanza of the Marseillaise 
that begins, “ Amour sacré de la Patrie—Sacred love of 
fatherland.” 

Two great realities, which yet are but one reality, love 
of country and love of God! No internationalism, however 
lofty, will destroy that relation. These men are learning, 
wise and simple alike, that the defence of all that they hold 
dear implies religion, that it is impossible to leave out of 
account, in estimating the priceless treasures for which they 
are glad to die, the heritage of the Christian Faith. 

But Americans are not Frenchmen, someone reminds 
me, and religion, in the sense of the word that I employ, 
is not a part of their inheritance. They belong to a hard- 
headed, positive, aggressive race, absorbed in the affairs of 
this real and tangible world; imaginative and idealistic in 
certain directions, but very little concerned with what they 
cannot see and handle. This is no doubt true, but such a 
temperament is no greater obstacle to the appeal of religion 
than the temperament of the French—rational, incredulous, 
insistent upon reality. It is perhaps an obstacle to the appeal 
of a certain type of religion, but not to the appeal of religion 
itself. Like the French, they may perceive, in the spiritual 
illumination wrought by heroism and suffering and the immi- 
nent presence of death, that reality is not exhausted by the 
visible and the tangible; that, in truth, they have left the 
Supreme Reality of all out of their calculations; that the 
invisible does indeed lead the world. It is because we have 
acquired the habit of expecting mediocrity that we are so 
ready to assume that our young men will not grow to the 
stature of the cause which they are defending, that their eyes 
will be closed and their ears sealed to the profoundest teach- 
ing of the war. There are thousands, at any rate, who will 
learn this lesson, as their spiritual kinsmen of France and 
England are learning it. If they do not, the new world to 
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which we look forward, however defended by international 
regulation, and however ennobled by humanitarian zeal, will 
be a world deprived of the highest incentive to peace and 
brotherhood that man can know. 

These are the lessons that we may expect our young 
armies to learn, lessons of discipline, of idealism, of self- 
sacrifice, of fraternity, of religion. If they—if all the fight- 
ing peoples-—learn them, what may we not hope for the 
future? 

“Tf the blood of France is saved, we shall rebuild our 
cathedrals,” cried Maurice Barrés, on the day after the de- 
struction of Rheims. “ No,” replied an artist, “we do not 
know how to make such buildings any more.” “ Granted,” 
said M. Barrés, “ that our sons do not know how to erect the 
two towers, the holy portal, and the populace of images; but 
they equal our ancestors when they fashion a series of heroic 
actions, unified, composed, codrdinated, full of soul, dedi- 
cated to the highest powers. This war of deliverance is a 
cathedral, built by the whole nation, a high house of sacrifice 
and triumph, where future generations shall never cease to 
come in spirit and to kneel.” 

Such a house for the spirit of man we, too, may hope to 
raise by the efforts of our sons, taught by the stern discipline 
of war in a righteous cause. Such a temple of freedom we, 
too, are helping to build—one people, united in one lofty 
purpose, sobered and disciplined by sacrifice, lifted above 
self-seeking, our spirits touched to immortal issues; and in 
the shadow of that temple the nations shall work the works 
of peace. The very expectation of it should half console us 
for the price that we must pay. ‘Thousands of these lads of 
ours, who are our hope, will fall before they see the glorious 
fabric into which they have built their lives. They will be 
not only those who die with the eyes of men upon them, and 
the praise of men in their ears, but the unknown, the name- 
less, whose heroism no man sees. They are all deathless, for 
they are all included in the benediction of that son of France, 
himself a hero and martyr, who cried: “ Happy they who 
die for the natal earth, in a just war, for they are the body 


of the City of God.” 
CuHartes H. A. WaceEr. 























THE TRUE STORY OF THE JAMESON 
RAID AS RELATED TO ME BY 
JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


BY ALLEYNE IRELAND 


II 





My last article ended with President Kruger’s challenge 
to the British and American residents in the Transvaal, that 
if they wanted their grievances redressed they had better get 
rifles and fight for what they thought were their rights. 

This brings me to the story of the Jameson Raid, an 
episode about which there has always been much confusion 
in the public mind. The reason why the full facts were not 
brought to light by the two official investigations of the 
circumstances—one held in Cape Town and the other in 
London—was that. one of the conditions on which the four 
leaders of the Johannesburg end of the affair, and others 
arrested at that time, had their death sentences commuted, 
was a solemn pledge to the Boer Government that for three 
years they would remain silent upon all questions relating 
to Transvaal politics. Before this pledge had expired, all 
interest in the Raid had been swamped by the outbreak of 
the South African War, and in the meantime the Boers had 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars (British and Ameri- 
can dollars) in a world-wide propaganda of misrepresenta- 
tion. 

As soon as it became clear that. an internal Revolution 
offered the only way out of our difficulties, a secret Com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose of securing arms and of 
working out the details of our plan. This Committee con- 
sisted of Colonel Frank Rhodes—a brother of Cecil Rhodes, 
and one of the noblest men I have ever met—Lione] Phillips, 
Percy FitzPatrick, Wools-Sampson, George Farrar, and 


myself. 
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Our general scheme was to get some thousands of guns 
into Johannesburg, and then, on some dark night, to take 
Pretoria, the Boer Capital about thirty-five miles north of 
Johannesburg, seize the arsenal, carry Kruger off with us, 
and to negotiate at leisure for the redress of our grievances 
and for those constitutional changes which would make the 
Transvaal a Republic based upon a reasonable franchise law 
applicable to all its white inhabitants. Among the tasks 
allotted to me was to arrange for the importation of arms, 
for the taking of Pretoria and the capture of Kruger. 

In view of what actually happened, this sounds like a 
very wild undertaking; but I am Satisfied that if it had not 
been for the premature movement of Dr. Jameson’s force 
(which I will describe later) we would have had a successful 
and bloodless Revolution, and that the Union of South 
Africa would have been formed without the fighting of the 
Boer War and without the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State passing under the British flag. 

Everything was in our favor. ‘The Uitlanders outnum- 
bered the Boers, the project of overawing Johannesburg by 
the construction of modern forts commanding the town was 
only in its initial stages, we had the sympathy of a consider- 
able proportion of the younger burghers, and the mining 
capitalists who had hitherto frowned upon every suggestion 
of revolt had come round to our point of view and were ready 
to finance the Revolution. 

Two things were considered absolutely necessary for the 
carrying out ef our aims. One was the importation of arms, 
the other was some arrangement which would insure the 
safety of our women and children if anything went wrong 
and there was a prospect of heavy fighting in Johannesburg. 

The first of these matters was easy to arrange but slow 
in execution, for the guns had to be smuggled in a few at a 
time; the second required the greatest care and presented the 
greatest difficulties. 

Our arms and ammunition were smuggled in by a small 
group of Americans, of whom the most active were Mr. 
Gardner Williams, manager of the famous De Beers dia- 
mond mines at Kimberley; Mr. Labram, a mining engineer 
of a deservedly high reputation, and myself. They were 
imported from Europe, consigned to Kimberley, and were 
then sent by rail to Johannesburg concealed in oil tanks or 


in coal trucks. 
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After much anxious thought and many long discussions, 

a plan was arranged between Cecil Rhodes, Dr. Jameson 
(administrator of the Chartered Company’s territories bor- 
dering the Transvaal on the west), and the members of the 
secret committee, whose names I have given above. 

Rhodes, as virtual dictator of the Chartered Company, 
was to order Jameson to concentrate on the border a force 
of 1,500 mounted men, fully equipped, ready to ride into 
Johannesburg if and when called upon. A letter was given 
to Jameson by the reform leaders, explaining the conditions 
under which the revolutionary plot had originated. It con- 
tained the following sentence: “It is under these circum- 
stances that we feel constrained to call upon you to come to 
our aid, should a disturbance arise here.” This letter was left 
undated, and it was agreed that it was to be used only for 
the purpose of justifying Jameson in the eyes of his directors 
and of the British authorities, if he should actually enter the 
Transvaal, and that he should on no account cross the border 
unless and until he had received from me (as representing 
Rhodes on the one hand, and the Johannesburg Committee 
on the other) a specific request to come in. Of all the scenes 
of that period none is more clearly imprinted on my memory 
than that of Jameson shaking hands with me in the presence 
of Rhodes as a solemn pledge that he would not cross the 
border until I gave him the signal. 

The exaction of this promise was based on two considera- 
tions: First, that the appeal to Jameson should come from 
a population already in a state of active Revolution; second, 
that as we on the spot could alone judge of the exact moment 
best suited for the rising, so we alone could determine the 
need for Jameson’s entry and the hour when it should occur. 
Several tentative dates were fixed for the revolt, but these 
had in turn to be postponed on account of the slowness with 
which our arms were being smuggled in. About the middle 
of December, 1895, messages began to arrive from Jameson 
showing that the delay was getting on his nerves, and by 
Christmas Day we had become so alarmed by the possibility 
that Jameson might get out of hand that we sent two men, 
by different routes, each of whom delivered to him our em- 
phatic protest against any unauthorized move by him; and 
he was warned both from Cape Town and from Johannes- 
burg that if he disregarded his instructions we should all be 


involved in disaster. 
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In the meantime, the Boers began to suspect that some- 
thing was on foot. On December 28 President Kruger re- 
ceived a deputation of Americans. Among them was Mr. 
Hennen Jennings, the distinguished mining engineer, who, 
though he was as anxious as the rest of us to secure reforms, 
was not convinced that peaceful means had been exhausted. 
Kruger asked the deputation: 

“If a crisis should occur, on which side shall I find the 
Americans?” 

“On the side of liberty and good government,” was the 
answer. 

“You are all alike,” shouted Kruger, “tarred with the 
same brush; you are British in your hearts.” 

On Monday, December 30, I was sitting in my office in 
the Goldfields Building, the headquarters of the Reform 
Committee, when I received a visit from one of Kruger’s 
intimate associates, a man named Sammy Marks, for some 
of whose enterprises I was consulting engineer. He was 
nervous and excited, and began immediately to discuss the 
rumors abroad. After we had talked for some time on the 
general situation, the door opened and a clerk came in and 
handed me a slip of paper. On it was written, “ Jameson 
has crossed the border.” I was thunderstruck. I can only 
be thankful that Sammy Marks was too much occupied with 
his own thoughts to notice the effect of the shock. It was 
clear to me that what he wanted was to find out how far we 
had gone in arming ourselves. 

I knew that at that time we had less than fifteen hundred 
rifles and practically no artillery; but I knew also that if this 
fact got to Kruger’s ears, after he had heard of Jameson’s in- 
cursion, Johannesburg would be instantly attacked and that 
our whole plan would go to pieces. My conversation with 
Sammy Marks ran in this fashion: 

“ Well, Hammond, it looks as though we were going to 
have bloodshed.” 

“ T shouldn’t be surprised.” 

“ They say you’ve got in 30,000 rifles.” 

“T don’t know how many we've got, but I don’t think 
it’s as many as that.” 

“ And how about artillery? Is it true you’ve got thirty 
guns? ” 

“Oh, no! That’s an exaggeration, I’m sure.” 

In a few minutes Marks left. I had him trailed, and, as 
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I had foreseen, he went straight off by special train to 
Kruger. I learned later that he had told the President that 
we had at least 30,000 rifles and 80 guns! 

By the time Marks was on his way to Pretoria the news 
of Jameson’s raid had spread among the Johannesburg lead- 
ers. The situation called for instant action. The secret 
Committee was expanded into a larger body, known as the 
Reform Committee, which within a few hours included in 
its membership about seventy-five of the most prominent 
men on the Rand. The committee published in the Johannes- 
burg Star of Tuesday, December 81, the following notice: 


Notice is hereby given that this committee adheres to the National 
Union Manifesto,’ and reiterates its desire to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the Republic. The fact that rumors are in course of circula- 
tion to the effect that a force [Jameson’s] has crossed the Bechuana- 
land border renders it necessary to take active steps for the defence 
of Johannesburg and the preservation of order. The committee 
earnestly desires that the inhabitants should refrain from taking any 
action which can be considered as an overt act of hostility against the 
Government. 


Our hand had been forced, and our position was critical 
in the extreme. We had arms for perhaps 1,500 men, but 
ammunition sufficient only for a few hours’ fighting. In 
face of a Boer attack we should have been helpless. Many 
of the mines had closed down, and we had to fear serious 
trouble from the thousands of natives thus suddenly rendered 
idle. The Government police having left the town in a body, 
our first task was to organize our own police, so that there 
should be no disorder. Everyone worked with a will, and 
by noon on the last day of 1895 we had set on foot all the 
measures within our power to relieve the situation. 

In order to emphasize the true quality of our position, 
I hoisted a Boer flag over the Goldfields Building, where all 
the meetings of the committee were held; and we all, then 
and there, swore allegiance to it. 

Events now moved with great rapidity. On the evening 
of December 31, two delegates from the Boer Government 
(the so-called Olive Branch Delegation) reached Johannes- 
burg. The first effort of the delegation was to treat with us 
as individuals. We were, however, well aware of the danger 





1 Issued on December 26. It recapitulated our grievances, and stated what we 
wanted. The first demand was for the establishment of the Republic as a true 
Republic, under a Constitution to be framed by representatives of the whole people. 
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involved in the success of such tactics. It was not in our 
capacity as individuals that we were assembled, but as a 
body representative of the Johannesburg people. We in- 
sisted on this point, and it was at last yielded by the delega- 
tion. 

A long conference with the Reform Committee followed. 
The Boer delegates stated that the Government was prepared 
to grant us practically every demand of the National Union 
Manifesto; but, on being pressed for details, they admitted 
that Kruger was unalterably opposed to allowing either 
Roman Catholics or Jews to become voters in the Transvaal. 

It was arranged that a deputation of the Reform Com- 
mittee should go to Pretoria to meet a Government Commis- 
sion. This plan marked the end of the attempt by the Pre- 
toria authorities to deal with us as individuals, and thus to 
avoid recognizing the committee as a provisional government, 
which, in point of fact, it was. 

On the evening of December 31, Sir Hercules Robinson 
—British High Commissioner for South Africa, whose sug- 
gestion that he should go to Pretoria as mediator had been 
accepted by Kruger and by the Reform Committee—issued 
a Proclamation of which the burden was that Jameson was 
immediately to retire from the Transvaal, and that all British 
subjects were to refrain from giving him any countenance 
or aid in his armed violation of a friendly State. This Proc- 
lamation was telegraphed both to Pretoria and to Johannes- 
burg, and copies of it were sent by mounted men to Jameson 
in the field. 

A personal friend of mine, a fellow member of the Re- 
form Committee, Mr. Lace, went out in company with the 
man bearing the Proclamation. He has told me that when 
he informed Jameson of the lack of arms in Johannesburg, 
Jameson said, ‘“ That’s all right; I don’t need any help from 
Johannesburg.” This conversation was confirmed to me by 
Jameson the following year in London. 

On January 4, 1896, Sir Hercules Robinson reached 
Pretoria and at once began those negotiations in which, as it 
seemed to us, he was more anxious to mollify the Boers than 
to see justice done to the Uitlanders. 

In the meantime, on January 2, Jameson’s troopers had 
been surrounded by Boer forces under Commandant Cronje, 
and had surrendered. The effect of this on the action of the 
Johannesburgers can be understood only if the reader bears 
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constantly in mind that during the whole of the negotiations 
between the High Commissioner, the Boer Government, and 
the Reform Committee the fact was concealed from us that 
under the terms of surrender the life of Jameson and of 
each member of his force was guaranteed. That this con- 
cealment was extended also to the High Commissioner is 
proved by the following telegram from the High Commis- 
sioner, read to us by Sir Jacobus de Wet, the British Diplo- 
matic Agent in Pretoria: 


It is urgent that you should inform the people of Johannesburg 
that I consider that if they lay down their arms they will be acting 
loyally and honorably, and that if they do not comply with my request 
they will forfeit all claim to sympathy from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and from British subjects throughout the world, as the lives of 
Jameson and the prisoners are now practically in their hands. 


In face of such an appeal there was nothing for us to do 
but to accept the High Commissioner’s advice. We there- 
fore gave up our arms and waited anxiously to see what steps 
Sir Hercules would take to meet a situation which he thus 
described in a telegram to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain on 
January 7: 


. . . LT have just received a message from the Reform Committee 
resolving to comply with demand of South African Republic to lay 
down their arms; the people placing themselves and their interests 
unreservedly in my hands in fullest confidence that I will see justice 
done them... . ; 


Our confidence was certainly misplaced. On January 8 
he telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain: “TI will confer with 
Kruger as to redressing the grievances of the residents 
of Johannesburg ”; and later the same day: “I intend to 
insist on the fulfilment of promises as regards prisoners and 
consideration of grievances.” On January 14 he left Pre- 
toria for Cape Town; and on the 16th, in reply to an urgent 
telegram from Mr. Chamberlain about the redress of the 
Uitlander grievances, he wired, in part, “ the question of con- 
cessions to Uitlanders was never discussed between us ”— 
i. e., between him and President Kruger. 

The Boers were very quick to perceive the indifference of 
the High Commissioner and to draw their own conclusions 
from it. On January 8 and 9 sixty-four members of the 
Reform Committee, including myself, were arrested and 
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taken to the Pretoria jail. On the 26th all were released 
on bail except Lionel Phillips, George Farrar, Colonel 
Frank Rhodes, Percy FitzPatrick, and myself. Of the 
prisoners, twenty-three were Englishmen, sixteen South 
Africans, nine Scotchmen, six Americans, two Welshmen, 
two Germans, and one each from Ireland, Australia, Canada, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Turkey. 

It would be absurd at the present time to enlarge upon 
the discomfort and ill-health we suffered through being con- 
fined in the heat of summer in an overcrowded and unclean 
prison hitherto used for Kaffirs. I had a violent recurrence 
of the dysentery which I had contracted a few months earlier 
in the Zambesi country; but, through the indefatigable ex- 
ertions of Mrs. Hammond, I was allowed to live under guard 
in a cottage at Pretoria; later, on fifty thousand dollars bail, 
to return to my home in Johannesburg, and, finally, my 
physical condition having grown steadily worse, to go to the 
lower altitude and cooler climate of Cape Town. 

Our trial was originally set for April 24. As the day 
drew near and my health showed no signs of improvement, 
the anxiety of my wife, my friends, and my medical advisers 
showed itself in their united efforts to induce me to stay 
where I was, amid the comforts of a seaside home. The 
American Secretary of State, the late Richard Olney, went 
so far as to cable the Boer Government on my behalf; but 
I felt that both on grounds of personal and of national honor 
I should be in place with the other prisoners to face whatever 
Fate had in store for us. 

An incident which greatly added to the fears of my 
friends was the action of a few irreconcilable Boers who de- 
clared their intention of lynching us before we got to court. 
For this purpose they took to Pretoria a heavy wooden beam 
from which five Boers had been hanged by the British in 
1816! This threat was reported to me by private telegrams 
from Boer friends of mine in Pretoria. 

The trial actually commenced on April 27. Sixty-four 
of us had been arrested and we were all present when the 
indictment was read, except one man, who was ill. Our 
position was a difficult one. A foreign judge had been im- 
ported to preside, a man who is reported to have boasted, 
before he even reached Pretoria, that he would make short 
work of us. The jury was, of course, made up entirely of 
Boers. Of our conviction not one of us had the slightest 
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doubt. We were all accused of High Treason, but there 
were several other counts of a less serious nature. It was 
very clear to everybody that of the sixty-three prisoners a 
large number had been followers rather than leaders. Our 
first concern was, therefore, to arrange, if it should prove 
possible, that only those of us who had been generally recog: 
nized as the heads of the revolt should incur the risk of the 
extreme penalty. After a good deal of private discussion 
between our counsel and the State Attorney, it was agreed 
that four of us would plead guilty to High Treason and that 
the other prisoners would be allowed to plead guilty to the 
minor charges. There was an understanding also that, in 
view of the pleas, the State Attorney would not urge the 
Court to inflict exemplary punishment. What the Boers 
were to gain as a quid pro quo was that all their political 
dirty linen would not be washed at a long trial which would 
be reported by every important paper in the world. 

The trial lasted only a few hours, and almost till the last 
moment everything went as well as we could have expected. 
Dr. Coster, a Hollander, the State Attorney, made his formal 
address, asking simply that we should be punished according 
to law. Mr. Wessels, of our counsel, made an eloquent plea 
in our defence, and took his seat. We all thought that the 
judge would then sum up the case for the jury; but, to our 
consternation, the State Attorney sprang to his feet and 
claimed the right to address the Court. He then launched 
into a most violent attack upon us, and demanded that in 
passing sentence the Court should set aside the comparatively 
mild Statute Law of the Transvaal and should apply the 
old Roman-Dutch Law, under which death is the only pen- 
alty provided for High Treason. The Court, after hearing 
this impassioned appeal, adjourned until the following day. 

I may borrow from an account written by one of the pris- 
oners, Sir Percy FitzPatrick, the description of the scene in 
court when the sentences were imposed: 


The usual question as to whether there were any reasons why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon them having been. put 
and the tsual reply in the negative having been received, in the midst 
of silence that was only disturbed by the breaking down of persons 
in various parts of the hall—officials, burghers, and the general public 
—sentence of death was passed, first on Mr. Lionel Phillips, next on 
Colonel Rhodes, then on Mr. George Farrar, and lastly on Mr. Ham- 
mond. The bearing of the four men won for them universal sympathy 
and approval, especially under the conditions immediately following 
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the death sentence, when a most painful scene took place in Court. 
Evidences of feeling came from all parts of the room and from all 
classes of people: from those who conducted the defence and froin 
the Boers who were to have constituted the jury. The interpreter 
translating the sentence broke down. Many of the minor officials lost 
control of themselves, and feelings were further strained by the inci- 
dent of one man falling insensible. 


The other prisoners were sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment, to a fine of ten thousand dollars each, in default 
of payment to spend an additional year in jail, and to be 
banished from the State for three years. 

Throughout South Africa, indeed throughout the world, 
the death sentences were regarded as excessively severe in 
view of all the circumstances. Petitions, bearing thousands 
of signatures, were addressed to Kruger from Cape Colony, 
Natal, and the Orange Free State, while a deputation com- 
posed of the mayors of more than two hundred South African 
towns set out for Pretoria for the purpose of appealing in 
person to the President of the-South African Republic. 

The first consequence of this agitation was that on May 
30 all the prisoners who had not been sentenced to death 
were offered their liberty if they would sign an appeal for 
clemency, and pay $10,000 each, an offer which was accepted, 
except by Mr. Wools-Sampson and Mr. Davies, who refused 
to sign any appeal. As soon as this matter was out of the 
way, the Transvaal authorities took up the question of what 
should be done with the four leaders. The first offer made 
to us was that we should each pay a fine of $250,000 and 
write letters to President Kruger thanking him for his mag- 
nanimity. These terms we absolutely declined to consider, 
although the scaffold for our execution had been erected, and 
all other preparations made with much ostentation. 

After a good deal of bargaining we were released on 
June 11 on payment of $125,000 each (Kruger having to go 
without his certificate of magnanimity) and on our under- 
taking to keep out of Transvaal politics for fifteen years. 
Colonel Frank Rhodes refused to make this pledge and ac- 
cepted instead a sentence of fifteen years’ banishment. 

So ended the revolt, so far as we Johannesburgers were 
concerned. Time has amply vindicated our cause... 

In 1897 the grievances which had led to the Revolution 
were still unredressed, and, in consequence, a general finan- 
cial collapse of the Transvaal was in sight. The Government 
of the South African Republic, alarmed at the prospect of 
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the mines shutting down and the moneyed element in the 
country taking its departure, appointed a Commission of 
Boer officials to inquire into the state of affairs. Its report, 
after declaring that “the mining industry must be held as 
the financial basis, support, and mainstay of the State,” 
upheld on almost every point the complaints we had made 
in our repeated petitions; and suggested remedies. But the 
Transvaal Legislature rejected these recommendations, and 
Kruger stigmatized the Chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
Schalk Burger, a member of the Transvaal Executive Coun- 
cil, as a traitor for having signed the report. 

After two years of protracted negotiations with the 
British Government on the subject of the grievances, Kruger 
issued an ‘ultimatum to England, and the Boer War followed. 
If final proof is sought of the justice of the Uitlanders’ 
cause, it is to be found in the fact that after the Boers had 
been conquered and their territories brought under the 
British flag, England immediately granted to the Boers all 
the civil, political, and religious rights which, in the day of 
their power, the Boers had denied to British, American, and 
other nationals. The wisdom of such a policy of fair treat- 
ment and equal justice has been made manifest in the Great 
War, in which, fighting side by side with the British, the 
Irish, and the Americans, are to be found Boer generals and 
thousands of Boer volunteers, whose only desire is to uphold 
the honor of that flag which so recently they had regarded 
as the emblem of tyranny. 

When the Boer War was drawing to a close and the Brit- 
ish Government was working out the plan of a general settle- 
ment of South African affairs, I happened to be in London. 
A dinner was given me by my valued friend, the late Earl 
* Grey, who afterwards became Governor-General of Canada. 
Among the other guests were many of the British Colonial 
statesmen then gathered in London for the Colonial Con- 
ference. In responding to the toast of my health I spoke 
of the South African situation, and urged the view that only 
by generous treatment of the vanquished Boers could a South 
African Commonwealth arise out of the ashes of the conflict. 
From the warmth with which this opinion was received, and 
from later conversations with a number of those present, I 
am encouraged to believe that my voice was not without its 
share of influence in determining that magnanimous policy 
which has since welded South Africa into a united Empire. 
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As I look back after twenty years upon the events I have 
described, my conscience justifies the part I played in them. 
Given the same conditions, I would again act as I then acted, 
and should again be sustained by the firm conviction that I 
was striving to the best of my ability to maintain and to 
extend those imperishable principles of fair-play which are 
in a peculiar sense the heritage of the British Empire and 
of the United States. 








A PICTURE OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 





Wuuz America’s attitude toward the situation in Rus- 
sia is still in the formative stage, I think that I can render 
a substantial service to public opinion here by transcrib- 
ing a picture of the Russia with which we must deal, as 
painted by a Frenchman of great insight and literary power, 
one of those extraordinarily lucid minds whose “ clear and 
critical spirit ” Clemenceau once described in a happy epi- 


gram. 
This able and gifted Frenchman, Serge de Chessin, calls 
his word-picture “ The evening twilight of a capital,” and 
he begins by drawing a vivid comparison between dying 
Petrograd and one of those winter scenes so affected by 
Russian artists, in which their tendency towards tragical 
decay expresses itself: miserable villages wrapped in snow, 
vague silhouettes of churches in the white immensity, a vil- 
lage road scarred by ruts, losing itself in the infinitude of 
the dead steppes. 

Is not the aspect of the streets the truest mirror of a 
political régime? he asks, and then he draws a telling contrast 
between the stately vistas of Petrograd, even in the weeks 
before the revolution, and the ghastly squalor of Soviet: 
Petrograd. But even under the magnificent stage setting 
mounted by the T'sars, lay concealed the incurable neuras- 
thenia of a people without moral or social resistance, the 
brutalities of an illiterate proletariat, its anarchical fermenta- 
tion, all the ugly things which the muttering revolution was 
preparing to bring forth. These dregs have to-day come to 
the surface. One would say that, under the murky sky, was 
passing a procession of dead souls. The dull eyes, the heavy 
faces, the stooping figures announce a frightful apathy. For 
many hours, for whole days and nights, men, women, chil- 
dren with empty baskets on their arms, waiting, bent and 
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haggard, before the shops. Sometimes exhaustion triumphs 
over these mournful efforts of endurance, and the victim 
falls, dying of starvation under the hallucinated eyes of an 
indifferent crowd. After the crises of epilepsy which have 
convulsed the capital, nothing any longer creates astonish- 
ment, neither coffins heaped in dozens on a mud-cart, on 
their way to the common ditch, nor the food-speculators 
dragged along the streets wearing under their chins a 
placard: “I am a thief!” nor the everlasting rattle of rifles, 
nor the daily lynchings, where the lamp-post takes the place 
of the gallows, nor the ladies of the old nobility selling news- 
papers, nor generals picking up crusts, nor the carrion rot- 
ting on the sidewalks. Panis et circenses! The crowds of 
Petrograd, incurious after so many circus shows, ask now 
only for bread and a little rest. Their political stupor is so 
complete that, during the tragical days of the German offen- 
‘sive, when the shrieking of sirens announced the mobilization — 
of the Red Guard, and enemy airplanes buzzed over the city, 
the crowds continued, deaf to all national or revolutionary 
convulsions, their eternal sentry-march before the food shops. 
This nightmare nihilism was unbroken even by the signature 
of a catastrophic peace. While Russia was being crucified, 
the crowd continued to haggle over its rotten herrings and 
unspeakable bread. In its external aspect, as in its spirit, 
the capital of the militant revolution, the hearth of world 
socialism recalls those wretched Russian provincial towns 
engulfed in coma which Gorky had described with such 
mortal sadness. 

Material privations and the obsession of the Terror have 
chloroformed all sensibilities. All the amenities, all the con- 
veniences of modern life have disappeared: all automobiles 
have been requisitioned for the needs of the Bolshevik lead- 
ers; telephones have been silenced by increase of cost; trolleys 
are monopolized by the soldiers; pianos have been taxed out 
of existence. From day to day a dense population of three 
millions expects to be left without water or light. Coal and 
wood are almost absolutely lacking. The free citizen of 
Trotzky’s Commune aspires only to vegetate in obscurity, 
happy when he comes home uninjured, like prehistoric man 
returning to his cave, bent double to escape from blows, 
grasping a meagre pittance in his convulsive fingers. Famine 
displaces all other fears. The villages now refuse contemptu- 
ously the worthless paper currency and demand coin, cloth, 
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shoes, something that is more than a souvenir. Certain 
regions are willing to send carloads of grain against an equal 
number of carloads of Bolshevik hostages. Others do not 
shrink from ghastly jests, like sending to Petrograd closed 
cars containing not grain but heaped-up corpses, victims of 
the civil war. 

By their own confession the Bolsheviki are forced “ to 
organize famine,” but, as always, along demagogic lines: 
denunciation of the bourgeois hiding behind his hoards, fruit- 
less house-to-house searches, Red Guard forrays into the 
villages, where the peasants bury the last remnant of their 
food. More butcheries, more lynchings. In vain is the 
capital soaked with blood and riddled with lead: bread is 
not to be had and a small loaf brings thirty rubles; deaths 
from typhoid reach sixty per cent; in the hospitals, without 
proper food, without medicines, without soap, the sick die 
in swarms; cases of strange paralysis, due to malnutrition, 
ravage the population; along once magnificent Nevsky 
Prospect, when a horse falls, dying of starvation, the people 
rush forward to try to snatch a fragment of its leathery flesh 
from the street curs. 

Isolated from the outer world, cut off from its centers 
of supplies, without trade, without communications, the capi- 
tal, like all starvelings, is feeding, as death approaches, on 
its own tissues. Everything is being sold. Stupifying deals, 
trades recalling the ghettos, supply a wraith of economic life. 
The celebrated “ louse-market ” swarms with a heterogeneous 
mob, which jostles together in a chaos of cries, quarrels and 
oaths. Reduced officers, shabby officials, former Court digni- 
taries timidly offer the last of their possessions.. But the 
soldier’s cloak dominates, the army has been metamorphosed 
into a squirming mass of worm-eaten hawkers, commission- 
aires ready for any dirty work. It is here, in the “ louse- 
market,” in the presence of these soldiers who brawl and 
gesticulate against a leprous background of filthy shops, 
among putrid exhalations, clammy rags, the sordid merchan- 
dise of the market-stalls, that one experiences a gnawing at 
the heart, the feeling of a destruction well-nigh irreparable. 

. . A drunken soldier offers his mother for sale. Has he 
not already sold his motherland? 

M. de Chessin, who has already drawn an excellent illus- 
tration from Russian painting, now finds another in Russian 
literature. It is, he says, during these walks through the 
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revolutionary capital that one finally comes to understand 
certain novels of Dostoyevsky: a demoniacal saraband of 
lusts let loose, of political hatreds, of cloudy rhetoric, hag- 
gard faces, convulsive gestures, against a background of 
gray and of desperate sadness. 

Interpreted by the plebs, Lenin’s popularized Marxism 
transforms Petrograd, at nightfall, into a cut-throat city, 
where the appearance of a round hat is enough to draw a 
fusillade of rifle-fire. Furtive shadows glide through the 
dusk, along the deserted streets, watching each other with 
eyes of terror, shrinking against the walls to escape the armed 
groups that pass with the clatter of heavy boots. Under the 
wan light of the street lamps, you see perpetually marked 
out the same snub-nosed mujik faces, the red topknots on 
their caps, the rifles slung across their shoulders. Apaches, 
drawn by the scent of social prey, Bolshevik janissaries, 
carrying out the high commands of Smolny; fraternally 
united, with cigarettes in their mouths, their eyes lit with 
greed, they are going to “ work,” to “expropriate the ex- 
propriators,” according to Lenin’s formula, and to “ con- 
solidate the revolution ” by assassination. 

Will it ever be possible, asks M. de Chessin, to evoke in 
all their turpitude, in all their horror, the nightmares of 
Petrograd, to strip from “ the Soviet Republic ” its resound- 
ing phrases and Phrygian banners, to show it stark naked, 
as it is, bloodstained, insane, monstrous in its paroxysms? 

The last decrees of wholesale confiscation, the execution 
of recalcitrants on the spot, the extermination of “ counter- 
revolutionists,” the forced labor imposed on capitalists, have 
legalized in advance every madness and every abjection. 
Petrograd is already far from the individual whims of pick- 
pockets, the systematic holding up of people in the streets, 
ambushes on the bridges, raids on the banks. Pillage and 
assassination are to-day shielded under governmental decrees 
and the decisive assault against reaction. All social restraints 
are finally broken. Under pretext of search, apartments are 
robbed; travellers in the Hétel de l’Europe are searched 
daily; all sums, however insignificant, are confiscated for the 
State. Under the pretext of equality, an order has just been 
issued to the bourgeois tenants of apartments in the Wyborg 
quarter—the Faubourg Saint-Antoine of the Russian revolu- 
tion—to present themselves, on pain of death, at the barracks, 
the women to wash the floors, the men to clean the stables. 
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Encouraged by such decrees, there is a rich harvest of de- 
nunciations: half the city suspects the other half of conspir- 
ing against the Soviets, of hoarding gold, of speculating in 
food. Each morning the newspapers briefly chronicle the 
capital punishments inflicted the day before, in the name of 
the people. And, however jaded public opinion may be, by 
the floods of blood poured out on the snow of Petrograd, it 
could not restrain a shudder of anguish and terror at one of 
these dramas: the discovery, in an empty lot, of the bodies 
of seven young men, officers and students, three of whom 
were brothers, Frenchmen, shot by the Red Guard on a 
false accusation of plotting counter-revolution. On the next 
day the three Frenchmen were to go back to their regiment 
in France. 

In the frightful chaos into which Bolshevikism has thrown 

these dull brains, these corroded souls, the foulest fancies 
take shape. At Pavlovsk, the pretty summer suburb of 
fashionable Petrograd, a number of Chinese workmen were 
tortured and then put to death with all the refined cruelty 
of the Celestial Empire, by the Red Guard and the local 
Soviet, in execution of a judgment improvised by a China- 
man... . 
This is the Russia we are called on to help; for conditions 
in Petrograd are only a more dramatic summary of condi- 
tions everywhere. Throughout the whole vast realm, the 
same spirit is dominant. 

And, the moment we consider the question of aid, of the 
reconstruction, let us say, of Russia’s agriculture, we are 
forced to face the fact that no efforts we may make can 
possibly bear a harvest, in the literal sense, before the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1919. ‘The question is, what will happen 
in Russia, and to Russia, in the intervening months? 

The Germans, as we know, found hardly any grain. In 
the Spring of 1917, in the first ecstasies of the revolution, 
none of the mujiks thought of working, of planting prosaic 
wheat or rye: and, of the slender crops that were planted, 
for the most part by the larger owners of land, who were 
both more intelligent and more skillful, very much was de- 
stroyed in wanton frenzy by the peasants when, in the name 
of the revolution, they sacked the homes of the larger land- 
owners, and cut the owners’ throats. In the meantime, since 
the land question as regards themselves was unsettled, the 
equal division of all lands not having been carried out, very 
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few peasants were willing to risk the planting of crops in the 
Spring of the present year for someone else to reap; with 
the result that, in the months immediately ahead of us, and 
long before any possible work of the Russian mission could 
bear fruit, Russia is likely to pass through a famine even 
worse than that which threatens Austria and Turkey. 

That able and impartial Scotsman, Mackenzie Wallace, 
author of the best single volume ever written on Russia, long 
ago recorded the observation that, immediately after the 
Emancipation of the Serfs, in 1861, Russian agriculture as 
a whole began to deteriorate; the reason was, that large 
masses of emancipated peasants no longer had the intelligent 
supervision of their former lords; and so they fell back into 
their hopelessly medieval tillage, which seems planned to 
yield the smallest possible output for each acre. But these 
former lords, and most effective guides, of the peasant 
masses retained their personal estates, which they proceeded 
to work with considerable energy and skill, forming islands 
of thrift and foresight and science in the vast sea of mujik 
incompetence. 

These possible saviors of Russia were, however, doomed. 
For two generations, Revolutionary Socialism had been point- 
ing at them the finger of denunciation and hatred; philo- 
sophical anarchists like Kropotkin and Tolstoi had been 
preaching the same doctrine, until it had been driven into 
the slow intelligence of the mujik that the larger owner of 
land, simply because he was better off, was thereby robbing 
the mujik; and the mujik clearly visualized, as his perquisite 
in the projected revolution, the pleasant task of cutting up 
his wealthier neighbor’s land and dividing the pieces among 
his fellow-villagers. The Lenin-Trotsky gang gained power, 
and have continued to hold power, so far as the peasants are 
concerned, simply by doing this one thing: “ authorizing ” 
the peasants to rob and murder their more successful neigh- 
bors, which the peasants appear to have done with great 
thoroughness and determination. 

In this way, agricultural Russia knocked out its own 
brains, as the Russian army had earlier knocked out its own 
brains, under the auspices of Alexander Kerensky, who, as 
War Minister, forwarded to the Russian armies the Soviet 
“ Order,” which practically incited the men in the ranks to 
make an end of their officers. ‘This shooting of officers was 
begun, with the connivance of the Provisional Government 
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of Prince Lvoff, Gutchkoff, Rodzianko and Kerensky, im- 
mediately after the forced abdication of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

Well, agricultural Russia knocked out its own brains. 
Besides being criminal, it was a foolish thing to do; and 
widespread starvation, within no long time, seems certain to 
be the penalty. Besides murdering the owners of larger 
estates, the triumphant mujiks showed their sovereign lib- 
erty by burning the granaries and smashing the agricultural 
machinery, much of it of American make, which had been 
one means of the larger landowners’ success. The American 
people is, therefore, invited, by Kropotkin, the philosophical 
anarchist, among others, to lend agricultural brains to re- 
place the brains that Russia once possessed, but has, under 
the inspiration of Revolutionary Socialism, destroyed; to 
restore enormous quantities of grain, which the peasants so 
wantonly burned; to replace the agricultural machinery 
which they smashed in a frenzy of criminal folly. 

We must not blame the mujik in his elemental stupidity. 
All these acts were the quite logical outcome of those doc- 
trines of Socialism under whose inspiration the Russian 
revolution was really carried out, the Constitutionalist lead- 
ers being merely stalking horses and tools of the real revolu- 
tionists. The mujik was taught that any man who held more 
land than he did was thereby a robber and a criminal, and 
that he, the mujik, must “rob the robber.” At the same 
time, the workman was being taught that the factory owner, 
the “ bourgeois capitalist,” was his deadly enemy, a thief 
and a robber, and that the factory and everything in it was 
really the property of the workman. It is almost superfluous 
to go over these doctrines; they have appeared in the plat- 
forms of our own Socialists for decades; they appear there 
still. But there is this justification for repeating them once 
more: In Russia, thanks to the revolution, they are in full 
force; while in the United States, they are still no more than 
the pious hope of the Socialist party, though certain more 
adventurous Comrades, calling themselves by another name, 
have gone in for “ action” along Russian lines. 

Unfortunately, the Socialist elixir does not seem to have 
turned all things Russian into gold. The workman is not 
suddenly enriched, though the factory-owner is ruined. In 
fact, the factory ‘; at a standstill, to the large detriment of 
the machinery, and the workman rejoices in a “ no-hour day ” 
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so far as work goes, or pay either. He, too, like the mujik, 
is facing starvation; and we are to try to rehabilitate him also. 

It would be interesting to try to work out the problem: 
on what terms could Americans practically help Russian 
workmen, whose sluggish consciousness was altogether pre- 
occupied with the conviction that the capitalist is no better 
than a criminal; that everything, the factory, its output, its 

rofits, belong of right to the workman and should be en- 
Joyed by him; he, in the meantime, working no longer than 
he pleases, say, three or four hours a day. It is a somewhat 
perplexing problem; I confess I am not in possession of the 
answer. But it seems clear that things would of necessity 
move somewhat slowly. 

Let us try if we can get a little more light by looking at 
our problem from a different direction. Let us say that it is 
a question, not so much of reorganizing Russian agriculture 
and Russian industry—both having been put out of opera- 
tion not by any hostile agencies but by the Russian workmen 
and peasants themselves; but that we are concerned rather 
with the problem of helping and strengthening those ele- 
ments in Russia, if there are any, which are loyal to the cause 
of the Allies, which deplore the defection of the Russian 
army, and which ardently desire to see a new Russian army 
fighting against Germany. 

But what elements in Russia are on our side? What 
elements did, in fact, fight valiantly against Germany and 
Austria from the very outset of the war? First of all, the 
Emperor Nicholas and that superb soldier the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. We were told—and it won immediate sympathy 
here for the Russian revolution—that the Emperor Nicholas 
was on the eve of betraying the Entente cause, by making a 
separate peace with Germany. Is there not something illu- 
minating in the fact that the very men who made this accusa- 
tion have in fact concluded that traitorous separate peace? 
But we have the word of the British Ambassador—given with 
inexplicable slowness—that the story was a lie; it was a piece 
of Socialist slander, of Bolshevik propaganda, from the very 
outset. And the accusation, repeated every week or two in 
our papers, that the Romanoffs are conspiring with the 
Kaiser for the restoration of the monarchy—that is equally 
a lie, a piece of Bolshevik propaganda, the fabrication of 
those who still wish “‘ to save Russia for Socialism.” And 
that lie is even more ridiculous in view of Germany’s present 
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effort to prove that the Emperor Nicholas was the real engi- 
neer of the war against Germany and Austria, with France 
meekly seconding him and England a weakly acquiescent 
third. The Emperor Nicholas was, then, at once secretly 
pro-German and Germany’s deadliest enemy? 

The plain truth is that, so long as the imperial power 
held, Russia fought heroically, in the face of bitter sacrifices, 
for the Allied cause; and that on the day after the Emperor’s 
forced abdication, the collapse of the Russian army began, 
a collapse directly engineered by the Socialists acting through 
Kerensky. Kerensky seems to have expected that his words 
could neutralize his acts. He is still a convinced Socialist; 
perhaps he still believes that Russia can be saved by blowing 
soap-bubbles. But the point is that it was the imperial power 
in Russia that fought for the Allies, contributing to the vic- 
tory of the Marne, drawing off the first Austrian descent 
upon Italy, while it was the Socialists in Russia who first 
destroyed the army and then made a shameful peace—a peace 
so shameful, that even Trotsky had not the face to read its 
terms. How shall we stand in the eye of honor if we now 
go to Russia and deliberately ignore the Entente’s loyal ally 
through three terrible years—and if we do this in deference 
to Socialist clamor? It is an outrage that the Allies should 
lose the sword of such a soldier as the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
the liberator of Armenia, which the Socialists have now given 
back to Turkish slavery. 

We must, therefore, look the matter in the face. The 
classes in Russia who were and are our friends—the friends 
of the Allied cause—are the classes which the revolution has 
ground down into the dust. The real engineers of the revolu- 
tion—not the stalking horses—had betrayed the Allied cause 
even before the revolution began. Moreover, many of these 
revolutionary leaders have lived here in America; but, far 
from admiring and desiring our democratic liberty, they scoff 
at American institutions, and eagerly plan to transmit to us 
all the blessings of Soviet Socialism which they enjoy them- 
selves. They will accept money from us, they will accept 
food, but they will have nothing to do with American prin- 
ciples or ideals. Their own Socialist schemes they infinitely 
prefer. 

In our considerations, so far, we have said very little 
about the Man in Possession—the Soviet Socialist, the Bol- 
shevik. But the man in possession will hardly consent to be 
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ignored. He is, indeed, tremendously busy at this moment, 
trying to stamp out and destroy whatever armed forces in 
Russia still cling to the cause of the Allies; trying to cut off 
the Czecho-Slovak regiments who are endeavoring to make 
their way to the Italian and French fronts by way of Vladi- 
vostok and the Pacific. Thus the Soviets are giving active 
military aid to our enemies. Is it quite reasonable to suppose 
that they will, at the same time, accord a hearty welcome to 
ourselves ? 

The Soviet Government has, as we have just seen, handed 
over to Germany the whole of Russia’s minerals, “in order 
to pay the money which it owes to Germany.” But the Soviet 
Government has also promised Germany large contributions 
of Russian wheat and rye. Let us suppose that the American 
mission should be instrumental in producing a large output 
of Russian wheat and rye by reorganizing Russian agricul- 
ture, and that the Soviet Government, the de facto Govern- 
ment of Russia, should straightway commandeer the said 
grain “in order to pay what it owes to Germany.” That is 
an entirely probable, nay, a practically certain contingency, 
so long as German influence over the Soviets remains what 
itis. But, in such an event, what should we do? What could 
we do? This situation has been put into a happy phrase 
by an able American correspondent, Mr. Harold Williams: 
“* All suggestions that we should weave political incantations 
in collusion with those shadows of the night side of Germany, 
the Bolsheviki,” will turn out to be “ simply a gratuitous and 
suicidal method of breaking down our own blockade.” 

It seems to me that we should begin by getting a clear 
view of the moral issues. Do we wish to support in Russia 
the principles of the Allies, the principles of justice and 
liberty through justice? Or do we wish “ to save Russia for 


Germanic Socialism?” 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 





SOCIAL JUSTICE AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


BY FREDERICK GREEN 





WE realize now as never before the pitiful inadequacy of 
human institutions to human needs. We are resolved to 
better the situation. But good intentions are treacherous. 
Problems of government are problems of means, not ends, 
and choice of means requires thought. The Inquisitors tor- 
tured bodies to save souls. Germany’s submarine and bomb- 
ing tactics are means, she assures us, to the world’s regenera- 
tion through Kultur. There is a momentum in the thoughts 
of men, and in the social and political movements which are 
the product of men’s thought, that tends to extremes, and 
will inevitably carry to extremes unless the ideas and feelings 
that have evoked and intensify them are moderated by re- 
flecting upon counter considerations. 

Our higher courts are credited with a propensity to serve 
as counteractives. That reflection may have been the sole, 
if insufficient, consolation to many when they learned that 
the United States Supreme Court had upset the Federal 
child labor law. This is the most important decision that 
any court has made for many years. It puts a veto on the 
nation’s use of its control over commerce between the States 
to improve things in general by making the right to engage 
in commerce conditional on behaving like a desirable citizen 
in other respects. 

In its effect on child labor, and, in a sense, in its denial 
to the nation of power to make its will effective, the imme- 
diate results of the decision are regrettable; but if it brings 
about an amendment to the Constitution which will give 
Congress power to deal directly with the subjects that it 
ought to have control of, the decision may prove a blessing 
in disguise. For Gulliver in his visit to Laputa hardly found 
in that preposterous country a governmental contrivance 
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more extraordinary than the series of commercial regulations 
by which we have aimed at suppressing the adulteration of 
food, the exhibition of demoralizing pictures, the sins of sex, 
and the employment of children, by punishing transportation 
across State lines, while we leave unpunished the acts by 
which the evils are consummated. The child labor law, for 
example, does not prohibit the employment of children. It 
forbids dealers and producers to send out of a State any 
article made in a factory where, within thirty days before the 
article was taken away, a child under fourteen had been 
employed at all or a child under sixteen employed more than 
eight hours a day. Congress could do no more, for it has 
only the powers granted by the Constitution; and the Con- 
stitution gives it power to regulate commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations, but not to regulate condi- 
tions of manufacture. 

The provisions of the invalid child labor law, like those 
of the admittedly constitutional white slave, pure food, and 
moving picture laws, were possible only because we now 
want Congress to deal with matters that an earlier genera- 
tion was unwilling it should deal with. Because unwilling, 
it withheld from Congress the powers appropriate for deal- 
ing with them justly and effectively. Yet most of the com- 
ment on the child labor decision puts the blame not on Con- 
gress or the Constitution, but on the Supreme Court. It is 
said that it was only a five to four decision, and that there 
is a hopeful chance of its being overruled. Perhaps so, but 
unpopular Supreme Court decisions have a habit of sticking. 
Most of the overruled decisions were popular when made. 
Marshall and his associates are honored to-day because they 
had wisdom and courage to place the Court in opposition to 
the popular tendencies of their times and to keep it there in 
spite of Jeffersonian democracy. Even that legal outcast, 
the Dred Scott decision, reviled for a generation as the type 
of abomination in doctrine and Bourbonism in politics, over- 
whelmed by war and supposedly annihilated by constitu- 
tional amendment, over whose early grave the earth was 
heaped up and stamped down, rose to life again in the Insular 
Cases, and became the head of the corner of American im- 
perialism. For the fundamental doctrine of the Dred Scott 
case was that the Federal Constitution was not framed for 
the benefit of all human beings who might be subject to the 
government it created: that a person might be born within 
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the allegiance of the United States and owe obedience as a 
subject to its laws, without being its citizen or entitled to 
the rights and protection which the Constitution accords to 
citizens. That doctrine, denounced when applied to the 
negro race, was acquiesced in when applied to the Filipino 
people, because it was thought that without it they could 
not be governed satisfactorily, and with it they would be 
governed justly. But not a whisper hinted that it was the 
ghost of Dred Scott that walked. 

There are persons who will approve a doctrine and confi- 
dently believe in it so long as they like the way it is applied. 
But if they dislike its application, they turn around and deny, 
not simply the propriety of applying it to the particular case, 
but the truth of the doctrine itself. These persons number 
about ninety-nine in every hundred. The philosopher of 
Malmesbury remarked, “I may attribute all the changes of 
religion in the world to one and the same cause; and that is, 
unpleasing priests.” 

If Congress, instead of assuming to exclude from inter- 
state commerce persons who set children to work in factories, 
had excluded those who made wills, paid their debts, or kept 
sober, should we object only because it imposed penalties for 
doing praiseworthy things? Should we not also object be- 
cause Congress was using its power over commerce simply 
as a club to control conduct unrelated to commerce? So far 
as concerns the apportionment of functions between State 
and Nation, it would be substantially as if Congress expressly 
commanded intestacy, insolvency, and intoxication; and if 
we can imagine Congress doing that, we shall hear in imagina- 
tion a cry from all over the country that Congress is inter- 
fering in what is none of its business, that the respective 
spheres of State and Nation have been carefully determined 
and ought to be kept asunder. So long as Congress does 
what we like, few care what the limits of its power ought 
to be. We are not impressed by the thought that the labor 
unions, the Christian Scientists, the Farmers’ Alliance, or 
any of the wrong-headed sectional groups who do not think 
as we do, may some time make Congress do something we 


shall not like. 
II 


It was urged in support of the child labor law that child 
labor is cheap. Those who use it can undersell in other 
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States those who do not. The other States cannot keep child- 
made goods out, because they cannot interfere with inter- 
state commerce. Consequently their manufacturers will 
succumb to the temptation to use child labor themselves, or 
be subjected to an unfair disadvantage if forbidden or un- 
willing to use it. These evils result from the introduction 
of the goods; consequently, their introduction is a form of 
interstate commerce that produces evil; and power to regu- 
late commerce plainly includes power to prohibit a commerce 
that produces evil. So put, the argument seems strong. But 
the opposing counsel suggested that New. England manu- 
facturers are exposed to the competition, not only of South- 
erners who employ children, but of Pennsylvanians who en- 
joy cheap coal, while Southerners have to compete with New 
Englanders who can borrow at low interest. Cheap coal and 
cheap capital are influences as potent as cheap labor in con- 
straining a disfavored producer to hire children, for in each 
case it is only a matter of meeting the competition of goods 
made at less cost. If goods made by cheap labor may be 
shut out to lessen the incentive to employ children in States 
to which they would otherwise come, so may goods made by 
burning cheap coal or borrowing cheap money. Should 
Congress exclude from interstate commerce the product of 
factories near coal mines, or whose owners used capital bor- 
rowed at less than seven per cent, the impolicy and injustice 
of cutting off the industries best able to supply the people’s 
wants would be easy to see. It would then be thought plain 
that the only appropriate way for the people of North Caro- 
lina or of Connecticut to keep their children from being 
drafted into labor that goods may be turned out at low 
cost, is by getting their State legislatures to regulate child 
labor with a view to the total interests of those States. 

The argument for the child labor law is thus reduced to 
this: that the commerce clause of the Constitution means to 
give power to prohibit commerce in goods unobjectionable 
in themselves simply because they may undersell domestic 
goods in the States to which they come, to the damage of 
that State. But that is to say that it means to give power 
to the people of the rest of the country through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to prohibit interstate commerce in the 
products of Pennsylvania or Connecticut, thus commercially 
excluding those States from the Union, if they consider that 
their competition is injurious to the rest of the country, as 
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the tariff act shows that the competition of foreign countries 
is thought to be. This is to construe the Constitution with 
such literalness as to defeat the main purpose it was meant 
to secure. 

It is a well-settled principle that language is to be inter- 
preted according to the idea which the words convey when 
considered in the light of the circumstances under which and 
the purposes for which they were used. If I give a servant 
authority to “regulate” my children’s diet, I presumably 
mean to give authority to prohibit food that is indigestible, 
but not to cut the children off from the home table, on the 
plea that it will make them self-reliant if forced to earn their 
food by their own efforts. 

The words of the Constitution which give Congress 
power to regulate interstate commerce intend to give power 
to prohibit commerce in objectionable goods, such as lottery 
tickets, which may by their nature be instruments of evil. 
But they contemplate the existence of a commerce to be regu- 
lated, and in the opinion of a majority of the Supreme Court 
the Constitution does not intend to give’ power by a direct 
and general prohibition to destroy interstate commerce out- 
right and altogether, even on the plea that the States will 
thus be better able to control their own affairs. As the whole 
is the sum of its parts, it logically follows, and so the Court 
decides, that the Constitution does not intend to give power 
to destroy commerce piecemeal, or in any of its branches, by 
prohibiting the shipment of unobjectionable goods simply to 
relieve the States to which they would come of the results 
of their competition with domestic goods, whether the results 
would be the destruction of the competing domestic industry 
or a temptation to use child labor in it. That would be to 
destroy commerce simply as commerce. 

But the child labor law is, in a vital point, harder to up- 
hold as a regulation of commerce in the constitutional sense 
than would be a law excluding Pennsylvania from interstate 
trade. For many of its provisions make plain that the pur- 
pose is not to protect children in the State of consumption, 
but only to protect children in the State of manufacture by 
cutting off their employers from the chief markets, and so 
making the employment unprofitable. This view of the 
statute furnishes a second ground on which the Court’s de- 
cision is also rested. The framers of the Constitution wanted 
Congress to regulate commerce in general, so they couched 
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the grant of power in general terms. But the fact that the 
terms are general does not manifest intent to make the grant 
without regard to the purpose to be accomplished by its use. 
They also gave power in general terms to “ make laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies.” To assert that this means that 
Congress may throw into bankruptcy all persons who employ 
children, making a forced sale of their property to pay their 
current bills, would be simply to assert what is not true. 
When the Constitution speaks of a bankruptcy law, it as- 
sumes as the ground and occasion of the law an inability to 
pay debts. When it speaks of a regulation of commerce, it 
assumes as the ground and occasion of the law some commer- 
cial need. It does not contemplate a restriction on commerce, 
any more than it contemplates a throwing into bankruptcy, 
as a penalty to be imposed for the performance of a non- 
commercial act. If it had been thought that Congress had 
a right to exclude from commerce the products of slave 
labor, the Union would not have been formed. If it had 
been thought that Congress was likely to exclude them, the 
Union would not have lasted. 

The Supreme Court decides, in effect, that the Constitu- 
tion contemplates only regulations of commerce made with 
a view to the results that may flow from the commerce regu- 
lated; to prevent evils that, unregulated, it might produce, 
or to promote benefits that, unregulated, it might not pro- 
duce. The court decides that the Constitution does not con- 
template prohibiting the introduction of goods into a State 
for objects which the introduction of the goods would not 
promote or hinder; in other words, there was no thought of 
handing to Congress a club for belaboring persons whose 
habits it might not approve. To forbid the importation of 
whiskey is one thing. To forbid the importation of meat if 
the cowboys on the ranch whence the cattle came were drink- 
ers of whiskey, is another. One forbids an act considered 
objectionable, whoever does it. The other forbids an un- 
objectionable act, which persons in general are free to do, 
when done by a person who has previously done something 
else objectionable. The two procedures are as different as 
excluding from the mails the business letters of a man who 
swears over the back fence at his neighbor is different from 
excluding letters transmitting profanity. 

The child labor law could have been upheld only by con- 
struing the commerce clause with such literal latitude as to 
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defeat the very purposes for which the powers of Congress 
were made specific. To uphold it would enable Congress to 
assume a practical control over the life of all parts of the 
country. The possibilities of sectionalism would be un- 
limited. We should no longer have a Government which 
secures to the people of each State ability to regulate, accord- 
ing to their consciences and to their opinion of their needs, 
those matters in which their own interests are preponderant. 
It was to ensure them ability to do so that Congress was, 
wisely or unwisely, restricted to making laws on specified 
subjects. 
III 


But the object of this article is not so much to justify the 
ways of the Supreme Court as to call attention to some 
characteristics and tendencies of recent legislation as they 
are exemplified not only in the child labor law, but in other 
statutes which, like it, stand high in public favor. They 
illustrate strikingly how inadequate a guide is a good motive, 
how sharp the perilous edge that separates the needful from 
the tyrannous, and how easy it is to blunt the scrupulous 
sense of justice that should prevail in government. 

It seems as though the means of control were not keep- 
ing pace with the complexity of affairs, so that in peace as 
well as war we tend to revert to the situation, and hence, in 
a degree, to the ideas and methods, of earlier times—times 
when, though events were small, the resources of government 
were still smaller. 

In ancient times, social and political life were dominated 
by a mode of thought that held the individual of slight ac- 
count and the state or community as almost everything. 
Such a doctrine is inculcated in the writings of Plato, and, 
according to Plato, in the teachings of Socrates. Under its 
influence, scores of Roman senators were put to the sword 
by the proscriptions of Sulla, for a disposition deemed in- 
imical to the public welfare, and the ideal of service to the 
community was enforced by setting gladiators to fight each 
other and by throwing criminals to lions that the public 
might be amused. Throughout the Middle Ages, an artisan, 
a miller, a tailor, a horseshoer was bound to labor at public 
demand, as an innkeeper and a common carrier are to-day. 
The price of cloth and of bread were fixed in the interest of 
the consumer or of the guild. But the spirit of individual 
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freedom was never extinct. The tendency of those in control 
of the state to conceive and to enforce their own interests as 
being the interests of the community was enough to keep 
opposition alive. The struggles of barons with Plantagenets 
and of parliaments with Stuarts were more than struggles 
of class against class. If Cromwell’s government was as 
oppressive as the government of Charles had been, it origi- 
nated none the less in a perceived necessity for freedom. 
When in the eighteenth century the progress of civilization 
and the increase of wealth kindled a new conception of the 
possibilities of economic freedom, of individual enterprise, of 
individual development and happiness, the doctrines of 
obedience and service fell into the background and the right 
to liberty and happiness was exalted. Yet though the advo- 
cates of the new school had as good a claim to originality as 
have the advocates of social justice to-day, they didn’t make 
it. So far from denouncing the doctrines they opposed as a 
survival of an outworn past, well enough in their day but 
unfit for changed conditions, they went back for their justifi- 
cation to a distant and mainly an imaginary past. ‘“ Man 
was born free,” said Rousseau; “ everywhere he is in chains.” 

If men was born free in a literal sense, he was born a 
hermit. When Eve came, his freedom ended—unless, as is 
likely, he made Eve his slave. In a community of equals 
there can be no absolute freedom. There must be things that 
one man is not at liberty to do, if anyone else is to have lib- 
erty to do them. ‘Two persons cannot be in the same place 
at the same time. Each cannot have the exclusive enjoyment 
of the same object. To give such liberty to one is to take 
it from everybody else. It is a commonplace of jurispru- 
dence that every liberty, or—what is the same thing—every 
right that is given to one man, takes away a corresponding 
liberty or right from someone else. It constitutes a restric- 
tion upon his rights and on his freedom. If others were at 
liberty to use my land, it would not be my land, but a com- 
mon. And few would plant crops if others were free to 
trample on them or to reap them. It is because you cannot 
ensure to one man ability to do anything except by enforcing 
against others a duty not to interfere with his doing it, that 
we must necessarily have law and government. So the pri- 
mary and, as some have thought, the solely proper function 
of government, regarded from a certain point of view, is so 
to adjust reciprocal rights and duties—in other words, lib- 
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erties and restraints—that the maximum of good may result 
from the activity of individuals within the liberties allotted 
them, and the minimum of evil result from the restrictions 
imposed. That includes the whole province of law, con- 
sidered as a science of human rights, as distinguished from 
positive impositions of legislative will. 

In such cases, the purpose and justification of imposing 
restraint upon anybody is to give to some person or set of 
persons a right or liberty corresponding to the restraint im- 
posed. The restraint is imposed simply to prevent his inter- 
fering with them, and if doing a forbidden thing would not 
interfere with others, there is, in such cases, no justification 
for forbidding it. So if a man were required by law to take 
off his hat when speaking to a woman, the requirement could 
not be justified on the ground that it fulfilled this primary 
function of government, because it would not interfere with 
her at all if he kept his hat on. If it is urged in justification 
that the lady is pleased more than the man is incommoded, 
still a law to promote pleasure is quite different from a law 
to prevent interference. Both are laws, as water and alcohol 
both are liquids; but their application has different results. 
In one case, you impose a restriction to prevent an inter- 
ference, you are trying to bring about the minimum of inter- 
ference; in the other, you create an interference where none 
existed before—you wilfully destroy the liberty to keep on 
your hat for the quite different object of giving somebody a 
positive benefit. Class legislation, properly so called, is of 
this character. And it has been vigorously denied that gov- 
ernment can justly, or in the long run expediently, use its 
power of compulsion for such a purpose. Why, then, require 

_a soldier to salute an officer? Only, it might be said, if it 
makes him a better soldier, a better instrument for quelling 
riots. and repelling attacks, and so enables the Government 
better to protect its people against undue interference. 

A third class of laws impose restraints, not to protect 
others nor to confer advantage on others, but to promote the 
welfare of the person restrained: paternalistic laws, treating 
men as a father treats his child. No doubt the community 
has a concern in the citizen, and there is a question which best 
knows what he needs; but when people at the other end of 
the State combine to force us to conform to their notions of 
being good to ourselves, we are likely to feel that the result 
would be better if we were permitted to provide for our own 
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welfare in the way that seems to us best adapted to promote 
it. Nevertheless, the theories of those who extol individual 
liberty, who see the happiness and look for the advancement 
of mankind in the free play of each man’s activity, separately 
or in voluntary codperation for the common good, and who 
consequently think that their fellow men cannot justly or 
wisely impose restraints upon the individual except to secure 
for themselves a freedom of action like that which they are 
willing to grant—these theories are out of favor. 

But it is thought that judges still believe in them, and this 
is resented. For, it is said, they never had much truth, and 
most of what they had has evaporated, being rendered in- 
applicable by changed conditions. ‘This somewhat disparages 
a mode of political thought which, after all, traces its ancestry 
through the patriots of the English and American revolu- 
tions to the barons of King John. It may not embody the 
sum total of political wisdom, yet, if its principles, as distin- 
guished from its temporary applications, ever contained any- 
thing of value for civilized society, it retains something still, 
for it relates to fundamentals. The very phrase “ conditions 
have changed ” implies that fundamentals do not change. 
The multiplication-table and the Sermon on the Mount are 
still valid. If we can detect the real reasons that should de- 
termine a course of practice, a rule of law, a form of govern- 
ment, we may derive from it a principle that can hardly 
change, however its applications may vary. It is through no 
accident, it is not for mere reasons of historical interest, that 
legal education throughout modern Europe begins with the 
study of legal principles as developed in ancient Rome. 

Whether or not the course approved by Mill and Spencer 
is the course most likely to be safe and prosperous, their ideas 
were doomed to fall from favor. The less discerning fol- 
lowers of a theory worship it blindly. Like the pacifists, they 
insist on applying it where the facts, properly appreciated, do 
not warrant its application, until it takes scandal from follies 
and failures not justly to be charged upon it. Its “ virtues 
else, be they as pure as grace . . . shall in the general 
censure take corruption.” Then comes the swing of the 
pendulum. Any way of doing things has its balance of good 
and evil, its advantages and drawbacks. What is familiar 
grows tiresome, what seems novel attracts. 

The theory which exalts the function of the state in pro- 
moting the welfare of the majority at the expense of its 
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function in guarding the security and freedom of all, owes a 
good deal of its influence in this country to the importation 
of German thinking. In Germany, along with Roman law, 
was adopted the Roman theory of the state, which successful 
struggles for liberty have overthrown in England and in 
France. In Germany survives that theory which subordi- 
nates the freedom of the citizen to the convenience of the 
state. Great as are its advantages in some respects, it is the 
theory that “ put the hemlock to the lips of Socrates and 
brought Christ to the cross.” Its latest words are written in 
the blood and tears of Europe. But the chief reason of all 
for the undervaluing of human freedom is that conditions 
were bound to change, and have changed, so as really to 
transfer many measures, which the advocates of laissez-faire 
condemned as class or paternalistic legislation, into the 
domain of laws that protect essential liberties from inter- 
ference. If a father thinks that apples are not ripe, and tells 
his boy not to eat them, the youngster, who knows better, 
is likely to think ill of the rule against eating green apples, 
as well as to blame his father for not knowing when apples 
are ripe. So has a younger generation treated the doctrines 


of laissez-faire. 
IV 


The Federal Land Bank is incorporated to lend money 
to farmers. Its main object is to increase the general pros- 
perity by aiding the business of a class. Its original capital 
is almost wholly contributed by the United States, and con- 
sequently raised by taxation. This in effect compels mer- 
chants and manufacturers to take money out of their busi- 
nesses and lend it to farmers to put into their business. What 
capital does not come from taxation is mostly raised by sell- 
ing bonds exempted from taxation. This, in effect, exempts 
farmers from taxation on the money they borrow. Of course 
the measure has merits. One is that it goes some way to 
compensate agriculture for the favors a protective tariff has 
long bestowed on manufacture. 

The white slave law sends a man to jail for transporting 
a woman across a State line for an immoral purpose. It 
leaves unpunished the acts of enticement or prostitution 
which constitute the real offence. Traffic which crosses a 
State line is made criminal. That which does not, goes on 
with impunity. The act of transportation which the law 
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attempts to punish is innocent in appearance, and the exist- 
ence of immoral purpose is hardly discoverable but by acci- 
dent, often through attempted blackmail. Moreover, the act 
of transportation is innocent in fact, for it is not done in 
execution of the immoral purpose, but only in preparation 
for executing it. The purpose may be abandoned, yet the 
crime is complete. The law does not in general punish prep- 
aration for crime. It only punishes acts which if the 
crime were consummated would form a part of commit- 
ting it. 

Merely to prepare for crime is as harmless as merely to re- 
solve upon it. The law punishes a man for what he does, not 
for what he was going to do. An evil intent interferes with 
nobody. 

The white slave law is not efficacious. It is tyrannical. 
To abolish or restrict prostitution by criminal law, we must 
deal with prostitution, not with interstate travel. 

When President Wilson signed the child labor bill, he is 
reported to have said that it was the proudest act of his life. 
Nothing could more strikingly illustrate the change that has 
come over our way of looking at legislation. The act leaves 
the employment of children as legal as ever. Dealers have a 
right to buy the produce of the factories where they are 
employed. Yet it takes from every dealer in the country the 
right to carry on the necessary business—by which, presum- 
ably, a dealer earns his living and supports his family—of 
shipping his goods to his customers, provided it happens that 
his customer lives without the State and the goods came, no 
matter how long before, from a factory where, within thirty 
days before they left it, a child had answered a telephone or 
washed a window. But his business competitor may freely 
ship precisely similar goods. The dealer’s ignorance that his 
goods were made in a place where children worked is no de- 
fence. Every dealer in the country risks going to jail for 
every interstate shipment he makes, unless he procures a 
guarantee from the original manufacturer of the particular 

oods. 
: Because it cannot forbid the employment of children, 
Congress strikes at every dealer and deprives him of liberty 
to carry on his ordinarily lawful trade, if some factory owner 
of whom the dealer may never have heard has done something 
he had a right to do which does not in the least affect the 
character of what the dealer does. In other words, because 
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Congress could not reach the manufacturers, it ordered the 
interstate dealers to boycott them. If a man beyond my 
reach is doing something I object to, it is ungenerous for me 
to hold a pistol at another’s head and threaten his life unless 
he makes the first man desist. But that is the way we tried 
to control child labor, until the Supreme Court held the law 
void on other grounds. 

Congress has power, within limits, to deprive us of our 
happiness, our property, our liberty and our lives. But 
power does not give moral right. The right to carry on 
interstate commerce is a privilege of American citizenship. 
It is like the right to walk the streets. If the child labor law 
had not been passed with the approbation of many conscien- 
tious persons, one would hardly have supposed there could be 
a difference of opinion as to the propriety of excluding a 
man from the privileges of citizenship, because, no law saying 
him nay, he had seen fit to give employment to a child of 
thirteen. To cut him off from commerce is like cutting him 
off from the services of the fire department in case his factory 
catches fire. 

Is it possible that at this day and in this country our 
right to carry on the harmless acts of life, to use the mails, 
or be protected by the police, can with public approbation be 
made to depend, not on our observing the laws which the 
community lays down for us, but on our conforming to its 
standards of propriety? 

In this country, legislation has been proceeding in viola- 
tion of elementary justice and along lines of least efficiency. 
It has proceeded much as it would proceed if the object were 
to produce the maximum of restraint on beneficial activities, 
and the minimum of restraint on injurious activities. It is 
remarkable that this is taken as a matter of course. People 
look only at the object of a statute, to see if they approve it. 
Then, unless it hurts them individually, they pay no attention 
to the method by which the object is attained. They would 
not permit a fire engine to drive to a fire at full speed through 
a crowded street and run over people indiscriminately. But 
when a legislature rushes through a statute, if they approve 
its object, they resent inquiry into its methods, though it 
hampers and harrasses hundreds. 

We had better make up our minds whether we wish the 
United States Government to deal with child labor, prostitu- 
tion, adulterated food and immoral picture films, and, if we 
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do, then give it power to act directly; for it cannot otherwise 
act efficaciously, justly, or always honorably. 

And even if Congress had power over the whole field of 
government, we should need some theory as to what it had 
better leave to the States; for if the Federal Government 
tries to control matters which interest a section of the country 
more vitally than the country as a whole, the Union will 


before long produce more discord than harmony. 
FREDERICK GREEN. 





INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATION 


BY PAUL KESTER 





Is the civilized world willing, as a consequence of the 
great war, to consider the question of international legislative 
representation ? 

Germany, seeking to separate peoples that she might the 
more readily prey upon them, has, in fact, caused them to 
draw together until to-day there is an actual league of na- 
tions, an actual alliance of Christian civilization against 
a and despotic power such as the world has never known 

efore. 

The necessity for a harmonious international policy has 
received a complete and fearful demonstration, and when 
this ordeal passes, both logic and experience would seem to 
indicate the wisdom of placing the responsibility for, and in 
a sense the direction of, such a harmonious policy upon the 
legislative bodies of the world rather than upon the executive 
heads of the various nations, and the administrative groups 
by which they are surrounded; groups invariably assembled 
by appointment, not by election. 

In thinking, then, of a basis for that permanent league 
of nations to which all reasonable men and women look for- 
ward as a guarantee against any repetition of the savage 
attack upon the rights of all mankind which now disturbs the 
world so needlessly, it seems worth while to consider how the 
people, through their more immediate representatives, may 
take over a greater share of those international activities 
which, hitherto, the heads of Governments have conducted 
through their ambassadors, ministers, consuls, or other—and 
often secret—agents. 

Hitherto, almost without exception, Governments have 
dealt with Governments, never peoples with peoples; execu- 
tive has dealt with executive, never parliament with parlia- 
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ment. The relation of nation to nation has been more or 
less arbitrary, more or less personal; causes for friction have 
been created or removed almost at will by persons in high 
authority, and the danger line has seldom been remote. 

To continue to place such vast and dangerous powers 
solely in the hands of the executive heads of nations, and the 
appointed administrative groups by which they are sur- 
rounded, is to risk supplanting the grotesque, obsolete, and 
brutal autocracy with which the world is now at war by an 
imperialism almost as dangerous; while to place a part of 
this power in the hands of legislative representatives of the 
people would be to make an international application of one 
of the most fundamental principles of democracy. 

Democracy is founded upon certain definite principles, 
and the agencies through which it is given governmental 
effect must square with these principles if applied democracy 
is to survive. The increasing centralization of power, while 
legitimate and necessary in time of war, and, to a certain 
limited extent, desirable even in time of peace because of its 
greater effectiveness, would very soon constitute a grave 
menace to personal freedom without some proportionate in- 
crease in the system of checks and balances. 

Belief in democracy, essentially the application of the 
Christian philosophy of life to as affairs, springs from 
the high faith free men place in themselves and in each other; 
and the evidence is abundant that from their own number 
the people of a democratic nation can choose representatives 
who very fairly reflect their aims and aspirations. The im- 
pulse toward right living, the desire for an ethical adminis- 
tration of the public affairs: these are the natural impulses 
and desires of free men and women, and they must increas- 
ingly prevail throughout the world with the removal of arbi- 
trary Governments. and the spread and development of 
ordered freedom. 

The people as a whole can have no object, no profit nor 
gain, no advantage whatever, except in the general welfare; 
and power is, consequently, safer in the hands of the whole 
people, or their immediate representatives, than when con- 
gested in the hands of any special class or governmental 
clique which might derive some advantage from its abuse. 
International comity, therefore, can more safely be left to 
nations than to Governments. When this war is won in- 
ternational relations cannot be permitted to relapse into 
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the old dangerous condition. The sly, secretive, interna- 
tional middleman has proved himself an utter failure and 
his day is done. The splendid league of nations which has 
been born in the travail of this terrific struggle, and which 
we see growing and strengthening day by day, must be a 
league of peoples rather than an arbitrary league of Govern- 
ments if it is to fulfill its true destiny. If it is a league of 
peoples it will be a league of peace. 

In short, what the world seems now most to need is not 
control by some new super-government, but the most direct 
possible application of the best sense of all the people to the 
management of what are, after all, strictly and essentially 
their own affairs. 

As a means to this end, might not the interchange of what 
we may term International Legislative Representatives be a 
step in the right direction? 

Suppose that Great Britain and the United States should 
make a beginning by exchanging such representatives. Sup- 
pose a member of our Senate should be chosen, by some 
method of election, to sit in the House of Lords on the invi- 
tation of that body, while a member of our House of Repre- 
sentatives should be invited to occupy a place on the benches 
of the House of Commons, and that we in our turn should 
receive a representative of the House of Lords, while a 
representative of the House of Commons should take his 
place in our House of Representatives. These international 
legislative representatives would, of course, cast no votes in 
the bodies to which they were accredited, but they would as- 
suredly have the right to be heard on all matters affecting 
international relations, both on the floor and in committee; 
their remarks would be reported in the press, and the people 
at large would be able to form their own opinions as to the 
merits of the questions considered. 

The international legislative representatives from Great 
Britain would be at liberty to scrutinize our laws in the mak- 
ing, and it would be their duty to point out any injustice 
or possible cause for friction which any contemplated legis- 
lation might embody. Great Britain’s legislative representa- 
tives would, in turn, be called upon to interpret and explain 
to our legislative bodies all bills pending in Parliament which 
touched upon international issues, or which had special sig- 
nificance to our interests, commercial or otherwise. In Lon- 
don our legislative representatives would have precisely the 
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same duties and the same privileges granted to the British 
legislative representatives in Washington. Not only should 
the international legislative representative have the right to 
be heard on all international subjects, but it would be his 
obvious duty to report to a committee in the legislative body 
from which he came, not simply upon questions relative to 
the measures in process of enactment under his observation, 
but also upon the effect of the legislative policy of his own 
Government on the body to which he was accredited. 

Let us suppose that the House of Lords should send 
Lord Bryce to Washington, and that the Senate should send 
Mr. Root to London? Can there be any doubt that Lord 
Bryce would be heard with keen interest and attention, and 
that his words would be weighed, not only on the floor of the 
Senate, or in committee, but by all the country? Or can 
there be any doubt that the presence of Mr. Root would be 
equally welcome and his words equally weighed in London? 

In times of crisis and great anxiety the mere presence of 
such men, being an outward sign and recognition of fellow- 
ship and common interest, would be a source of strength and 
reassurance. Dealing with large general principles and poli- — 
cies rather than with specific facts, they would be permitted 
a range and freedom of speech which has never been granted 
to ambassadors. 

If Great Britain and the United States, having tried 
such an experiment, found a working-basis in some reason- 
able application of the principles suggested, France and 
Italy might also see fit to exchange with them, and with 
each other, like legislative representatives; if then Cuba 
should follow their example, and Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic, if then Japan and China, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the great free dominions of the British Empire 
should send and receive such international legislative repre- 
sentatives, might not this interchange lead to a striking of 
the balance in all international legislation, and even be a step 
toward the creation of a World-Parliament, comprised of 
many local divisions, all acting in sympathetic unison on in- 
ternational questions, while retaining complete freedom and 
national integrity? 

That such representatives, meeting in numbers, on a 
plane of absolute equality, for free and open discussion of 
the public business, would be less inclined to become remote 
and unresponsive to the will of the people, less likely to be 
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warped by ambition, influenced by bad example, or won away 
from duty by the love of power, than single executives and 
the administrative groups surrounding them, there can be 
little doubt. 

The creation of such a body need not deprive the execu- 
tive branch of our own Government, nor of any democratic 
Government, of any necessary powers. There would, how- 
ever, undoubtedly be a tendency to restrict and limit execu- 
tive activity more and more to purely executive questions, 
while leaving to the legislative representatives, national and 
international, the creation of a policy which would steadily 
reduce the danger and frequency of international emergen- 
cies. The ability of the executive to act with decision in a 
crisis would not be diminished, but the probable necessity for 
such action would be diminished. 

How to return to the people the great powers now gath- 
ered in the hands of the administrative branches of all Gov- 
ernments, when the present need for such concentration shall 
have passed, is one of the vital problems which confronts 
mankind. ‘The strength of the Government should at all 
times be determined by the people, and it should be exactly 
proportionate to its just obligations. It should be neither 
overbearing nor feeble. Practical democracy and not social- 
ism should be the strongest advocate of social justice; prac- 
tical democracy and not imperialism should be the strongest 
advocate of administrative efficiency. The collective will of 
a free people, constitutionally expressed, should be more 
potent and more powerful than the will of an autocracy, and 
its vigorous and complete enforcement in the face of national 
peril is the paramount duty of the Chief Executive and of 
the administrative group by which he is surrounded. This 
involves no usurpation. But if such powers were to remain 
vested in the executive, and in the administrative depart- 
ments of Governments, after the danger which evoked them 
had passed, an era of imperialism, beneficent or otherwise, 
would be ushered in. 

Even when these powers lapse at the termination of the 
war, the habit of power on the part of those placed in au- 
thority, and the habit of looking to the administrative depart- 
ment of the Government by the citizen, is not unlikely to 
remain, to the detriment of both. 

Would not the widening of the representative principle 
from its present national application to an international 
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application, tend to offset this very real danger by restoring 
the even balance which should exist between the administra- 
tive and the legislative principles, and so allow the continu- 
ance and development of real democracy? Without some 
such application of the representative principle, would there 
not be a certain danger that while we retained national 
democracy we should have international imperialism? . Is it 
not obviously necessary to strengthen the foundations when 
the superstructure has been greatly increased? 

International legislative representatives would undoubt- 
edly reflect the will and purpose of the people as a whole 
rather than the will and purpose of the executive group, 
which, changing at intervals, as party succeeds party in 
control of Governmental agencies, should not be permitted 
to fasten ill-considered international policies. permanently 
upon any nation. Secret understandings and secret com- 
pacts, which seem inevitable between rulers, are practically 
impossible between legislative bodies. 

Dynastic policies could have little or no weight with in- 
ternational legislative representatives, who should be re- 
ceived only by deliberative bodies from deliberative bodies. 
Even Governmental policies would have small weight if they 
were of a kind that could not bear the light of day and survive 
open and free discussion. 

Nice questions would undoubtedly arise; the right to ex- 
plain, to interpret, to persuade, would properly be admitted 
when the right to coerce would be as properly denied. Propa- 
ganda would be no more tolerated on the part of an inter- 
national legislative representative than it would be if at- 
tempted by the ambassador of a foreign nation. 

Unfortunate selections would undoubtedly be made from 
time to time by all the states participating in such an inter- 
change. It might not be realized that a great conservative 
is, more often than another, the one to give effect safely to 
radical or even revolutionary measures, and that, once con- 
vinced of the justice and necessity of any contemplated 
change, he is its surest and most unfaltering advocate. The 
activity of Samuel Adams and the eloquence of Patrick 
Henry would have accomplished little had not such men as 
George Mason and George Washington come to their sup- 
port. The political idealist has his utility, we know; the 
extremist and the ultra-radical have theirs, perhaps; but the 
steadfast, cool headed, well-intentioned, average man makes 
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the safest and most useful radical, for his idea of political 
evolution is not based on bloodshed, pillage, social dislocation, 
nor the destruction of the world’s heritage. Neither does he 
feel that he alone is capable of directing human progress; 
and he retires from office with as much satisfaction as he 
enters it. 

Could not such international legislative representatives, 
gathered, as they might ultimately be, permanently or peri- 
odically, in every capitol of the world, not as the agents of 
administrations, but exclusively as the representatives of de- 
liberative bodies; men receiving moderate compensation, dis- 
tinguished because of their services, not because of their 
power; constructive statesmen and political economists 
rather than politicians; could not these men be depended 
upon to give impersonal consideration to such vital and press- 
ing questions as the rights of small nations, to such all-im- 
portant questions as how best to adjust the responsibilities 
of real democracy to undeveloped and semi-developed races, 
with absolute justice to such races, and yet with safety to 
orderly forms of government? 

Might they not aid in demonstrating that the foundations 
of democracy are deep enough and wide enough to include 
all peoples who have advanced sufficiently to be capable of 
self-government, and that they can also shelter and protect 
all backward peoples and safeguard them in the time of their 
immaturity ? 

Were such a body now in existence, might it not exercise 
a sobering influence upon untimely Irish agitation, and yet 
ultimately assist in the solution of the real Irish problem? 
Would not Japanese intervention, and the possibility of 
permanent Japanese expansion in Siberia come within the 
province of its consideration, thus giving the people a voice 
in the momentus decisions involved? Might not such inter- 
national legislative representatives help to solve the vast and 
complex economic problems which will confront the nations 
at the conclusion of hostilities? Should not the people, 
through such direct representatives, have a hand in shaping 
the world in which they must live? Should not those who 
must assuredly bear all the burdens have a voice in determin- 
ing the division of the load? The old cry of taxation without 
representation has its world application; the world war, for 
which we all must pay in blood, or treasure, or opportunity, 


has taught us that. 
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These and similar problems would naturally receive the 
special consideration of international legislative representa- 
tives in their collective sense; thus great responsibilities would 
be shared among all civilized people, and the exclusion which 
breeds discontent would be succeeded by a truly democratic 
policy of broad inclusion. 

Might not this free interchange of views, if long adhered 
to, ultimately align all friendly nations in a harmonious 
policy of progress based on perfect understanding and mu- 
tual concessions? To establish right national conduct by 
informed evolution from within the legislative bodies of the 
world would seem in the long run safer than to rely upon 
executive negotiation, special treaties, coercion, or extra- 
neous guidance or control of any sort. International rela- 
tions would thus become evolutionary, and would advance 
with the general advance of human affairs. The people of 
one generation would not be confined by the compromises, 
the bargains, the agreements, nor the entangling alliances 
of a previous generation, but would be free to keep step 
with all their fellows in the march of human progress. 
Administrative changes, with their consequent reversals of 
policy, party contests, and political crises generally in the 
great nations, would be in a measure, at least, isolated from 
international relations, or their influence localized and dimin- 
ished. Whereas, if the international body should derive its 
authority exclusively from the executives of the various 
Governments, it would be continually disturbed by changes 
in the attitude of the appointing powers. 

The constant and free interchange of views would tend 
not only to bring all international relations into the open and 
to keep them there, but it would tend also to soften harsh 
national boundaries as the people of all lands more and more 
merged national interests in human interests. 

Ambassadors, ministers, and consuls would, of course, 
remain as the direct agents of the executive heads of Gov- 
ernments, but their powers would be limited. Soon democ- 
racy, the world over, would call to its service not only the 
stability, good faith, and sound understanding of the average 
man, but the highest abilities of the exceptional man; the 
one being as necessary to and as properly at its service as 
the other. 

Men among men would at first hand thresh out their dif- 
ferences, vu:ce would answer voice in open debate before an 
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assembly trained and expert in international law, and ethics, 
logic, and, above all, common sense would be found to have 
the same value in international relations as in all other human 
relations. Arbitration will never be successful between 
nations until the mood for arbitration, founded on good will, 
faith, and mutual understanding, has been established. 

Might not some such arrangement as has been suggested 
tend to give an international application to that great funda- 
mental principle of democracy which seeks not to level but 
to equalize, not to compel a weary conformity, but to induce 
the fullest possible development of the individual in the 
environment of his own choice, while assuring to his fellow 
the same opportunity? Might we not, by taking some such 
course, place ourselves on the road to the formation of a body 
of international understanding; a body without direct power, 
but having behind it the power of all the people? Might not 
the preponderance of such a real alliance attract like the 
power of gravity until it ultimately drew all peoples within 
the circle of its influence? 

Such an application of the representative principle may 
appear startling and unfamiliar, viewed in relation to the 
fatalistic standards of the past, but it is scarcely a novelty 
at all. Good relations based upon clear understanding are 
now sought, and have long been sought, by friendly nations; 
all that is advocated is an extended application of a well- 
tried basic principle. 

There is no valid reason, seemingly, which forbids placing 
the fundamental international relations of peoples upon a 
representative basis, thus leading toward a real federation 
of the world in which the good-will of the people should 
supersede the old ill-will of autocratic Governments; in 
which the general welfare should be sought, while nationality, 
like personality, should be forever cherished and preserved, 
and the international mind find its rational means of ex- 


pression. 
Paut KEstTer. 





THE 18TH CENTURY DIARY OF 
EZRA STILES 


BY CHARLES HOPKINS CLARK 





Hisrorigs often suffer, and perhaps oftener deserve, the 
charge of inaccuracy in their transactions with fact and of 
prejudice in their dealings with character. With biographies, 
the reader always has to prepare himself to discount the 
hero-worship of their writers; and the autobiography is af- 
fected necessarily by the author’s natural absorption in his 
subject, while it suffers, too, from being more or less de- 
pendent for its statements on memory, which, although it is 
at the basis of intelligence, is nevertheless notoriously de- 
ceptive. But, whatever their defects, books of this sort are 
interesting, and, as we grow older, their interest very much 
increases, 

Now a diary, though similar in general character to these 
works, stands on a different footing, but no whit behind them 
in the possibility of interest. It records events from day to 
day as they occur, and, therefore, it has the facts in hand 
without calling on uncertain memory for assistance. One 
diary, it is true, may be as commonplace as an almanac, but 
even then it is contemporaneous with its record. On the other 
hand, another diary may be written by so clever a man that it 
will present a picture of its day such as cannot be got else- 
where, and at the same time reveal the always interesting 
human nature of its author, whose fancies and prejudices, in- 
stead of trying to conceal themselves, come boldly out and 
often add a piquant quality to the narrative, as, for instance, 
in the case of the Diary of Gideon Welles. Even if that book 
was, alas, so heroically, if necessarily, expurgated, enough 
was left in the great vinegar cruet to free the reader’s mind 
of any doubts as to what the vindictive old secretary thought 
of his various associates, at the same time that he throws a 
great deal of light on our national history. 
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Of this entertaining sort is the Diary of Ezra Stiles, con- 
densed and carefully edited by that scholarly historian, Dr. 
Franklin B. Dexter of Yale. He has cut the apparently 
endless manuscripts down to three large volumes of about 
600 pages each, with a later volume of itineraries and cor- 
respondence. To read all this looks like a task, but it proves 
a privilege. Stiles was born in North Haven in 1727. He 
graduated at Yale in 1746, studied theology there, and served 
the college as a tutor from 1749 to 1755. In the latter year 
he was called to be pastor of a Congregational church in 
Newport, R. I. From there he fled into Massachusetts in 
1776, when the church and city were abandoned. In 1777 
he was chosen president of Yale College, and he held the 
office until his death in 1795. He was one of the prominent 
men of those stirring times—the correspondent of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Noah Webster and Putnam, host for John 
Adams, guest of Rochambeau, and meeting on terms of social 
equality whoever was active in affairs. 

When it appears that only a small part of the diary is 
given in the 1,800 pages of condensation, the reader is sur- 
prised that the man could have done much but write it, and 
yet it is in fact the record of an astonishingly busy life—a life 
busy with outside affairs, and yet with hours upon hours 
every day given to study and reading and searching for facts. 

His entries begin with mention of his reading of Hebrew, 
and by and by he marks down his daily life. He says: — 


Yesterday I finished, & this day I begin again to read the Bible 
in Course in my Study. My daily manner is, first, in the Morning 
to offer up secret Prayer to God—then, calling my Family together, 
read a Chapter in the Bible in Course and Perform Family Prayer 
then read by myself one to 3 or 4 Chapters in Course with frequent 
reference to the Original Hebrew & Greek, with Commentators 
antient & modern; lately I have made much use of the Zohar, in 
which, with the Syriac, I now daily read a portion. This usually 
brings me to X or XI o’Clock before noon. Then I walk abroad & 
visit. After dinner I read an hour or two, sometimes one Thing & 
sometimes another, & then visit. In the evening read an hour or two. 
Between IX & X attend Family Prayer. About XI retire to bed & 
commit myself & all to God in secret Prayer. 


But he was not the only member of the Stiles family who 
read the Bible, nor did his “ reading in Course ” suffice for 
the others, for we have this entry: 


July 31, 1793:—My daughter Ruth from 1775 to 1793 or in 18 y. 
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has read her Bible fourteen times through; and my Gr’D Eliza, aet. 11, 
has read it through five times. Emilia has lost her minutes, but has 
proby read it a dozen times & more, for she read it once a year for 
several y after 1775. My other children have read it sundry times. 
May God bless the Readg of this holy Book to them. My wife died 
in 1775. She read through the Bible five times the last four years of 
her life, once in about 9 or 10 months. Kezia died 1785; she read it 
through five times the last five years of her Life. Besides readg in - 
Course privately in my Study, I read thro’ the Bible in my Famy at 
family Morning Prayers from 1760 to 1791, Eight times, or once in 
four years. My famy have had full opporty of being acquainted with 
the sacred Contents of the Bible. 


They certainly had. It reads like a race for a record, 
and we get a sense from this record of the piety of the good 
man, not to mention other suggestions it makes. Stiles’ 
beautiful creed, as he occasionally records it, was one of broad 
charity to all his fellowmen, but his was not an altogether 
yielding nature. Baptists he sets down as guilty of obscurity 
in their doctrines. Methodists do not count for much, and 
Quakers are out of place in revolutionary times. But when 
he comes to Episcopalians his charity seems to evaporate. He 
refers indignantly to the spirit of Episcopal intrigue in the 
country; and, of a departed Episcopal friend, he notes that 
he had “a general acquaintance with divinity, but was not 
deeply read in it, was of indifferent parts, yet made a toler- 
able figure for a Church clergyman.” Of Episcopalians in 
general he wrote forcefully though ungrammatically : 


I find the Ch of Engld in America, espy N Engld, inspired with a 
secular principle, unanimated with the Love of Jesus as much as with 
the Love of Dignities and Preeminence, making the ch an Asylum 
for polite Vice & Irreligion. . . The most profane Swearers & aban- 
doned Debauchees known, and continuing such, are welcome to the 
Altar. The greater part of their Converts in N Engld had fled from 
other Communions for Drunkenness, Swearing or other moral Scandal. 


Of the famous Dr. Joseph Bellamy of Woodbury, he 
wrote, on reviewing his life: “ His numerous noisy writings 
have blazed their day and one generation more will put them 
to sleep ”—a remarkable mixture of metaphors without any 
confusion of the sentiments they convey. So much for his 
all-embracing charity and universal toleration. Indeed, those 
sentiments do not appear pervasive of that period, however 
general they may be now. He tells us that Rev. Mr. Dwight, 
being asked why he did not communicate with the church of 
Northampton, said he’d as lief communicate with the devils 
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in hell, and he relates that in 1764 the church in Guilford 
was so Congregational that they “ beset old Dr. Rossetter’s 
house and would have shot him, because he was a Presby- 
terian.” 

Dr. Stiles had an investigative disposition and his mind 
was intensely active. He studied natural sciences, calculated 
ellipses and other celestial phenomena, and made instruments 
for their observation, measured the snow and rain and heat 
and cold, sought travelers to find out from them about distant 
people, had his own notions about the Ten Tribes and wanted 
the notions of other people, attended post-mortems and 
surgical operations—the operations first, however; and al- 
ways wanted to know. For instance, hearing of an immense 
audience in a church, he secured measurements of the floor 
and gallery space and, allowing the minimum for each 
person, proved that not half those declared to have been 
present could have been there—and this to all appearances 
in a spirit of love of accuracy rather than through profes- 
sional jealousy. When jarred by an earthquake, he found 
he had written a line of a letter during the agitation (some 
of us would have stopped writing), and then he figured how 
long it took him to write a line on that piece of paper, and 
concluded that that was the length of time of the shock. 
He was deeply interested in the past and was sure that the 
history of the world, “ especially such a small world as this,” 
could be put into two moderate volumes, according to the 
dignity and genius of history—and he could do it. 

He was very curious about the Jews and associated with 
them a great deal. He paid particular attention to their no- 
tions of the appearance of the Messiah, a good many of whom 
were anxiously and hopefully awaiting the event in those 
days. In 1764 one put it down for him to happen in 1783, 
and another in 1794. A rabbi told him that the date was 
uncertain, but, if all nations were at war and universal tumult 
and confusion existed, then he would expect it immediately. 
If this rabbi were alive, he would surely be on the lookout 
now. Stiles says that the Jews in Newport were wont to 
open all their doors and windows in thunder-storms for the 
coming of the Messiah; but those who visit that fashionable 
resort now have become richer and burglars have become 
more abundant, and so this approachable custom seems to 
have been abandoned in view of the later conditions of living. 

The simple credulity of this wise man calls for some notice 
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before coming to realities. He tells of meeting a man, who 
was long a captive of the Indians, who assured him that his 
captors had brought him to a custom of eating but once in 
forty-eight hours. Another visitor blandly told him that he 
had eaten nothing for twelve and a half days. 

At that period they were unearthing many great skeletons 
along the Hudson river and further west. Of course, we 
should say now that these were of mastodons. Dr. Stiles 
scornfully notes that “while others think these bones come 
from quadrupeds, I suppose them to be human.” He rested 
his belief on his uncle’s statement to him that, according to 
the Indians, there had lived about 240 years earlier a mon- 
strous person, as high as the tops of pine-trees, who would 
hunt bears till they took to the trees and then would catch 
them with his hands. Further, an old Dutchman had told 
him of the same giant, and of how he would compel the little 
Indians to bring him two deer for a meal or else he would 
kill and eat an Indian himself. Such a man must have had 
big bones. Q. E. D. 

He soberly records that at Gloucester, a jury indicted 
a monkey for spreading small-pox, which was a capital of- 
fence, and when the monkey, being formally arraigned, stood 
mute, he was found guilty and condemned and executed— 
and, he adds, he was guilty, too. 

Dr. Stiles met one of the chief physicians of the British 
forces before hostilities broke out, who told him that, with 
others in London, he had entered naked a place heated for 
drying bullocks’ blood. They carried with them a vessel of 
cold water and a thermometer. The heat was 260°, or 48° 
above boiling. They were in the place eight minutes without 
scorching or ill effects as to respiration. The cold water 
boiled. When they came out, they sweat profusely—which 
seems altogether credible, although a trifle overdue. This 
tale of heat can be matched by an entry of an opposite sort 
in the diary of Cotton Mather. He records that one day he 
attempted a secret fast before the Lord, but it was so ex- 
tremely cold, in what he describes as a warm room, that, with 
a big fire blazing, the sap froze on the ends of the logs as 
the heat forced it out. The fast was deferred. 

Passing by for a little the enlightening glimpses of life 
in and leading up to the Revolution, which would themselves 
make a volume of the largest interest, we come now to Stiles’ 
presidency of Yale. The offer came to him in a flattering 
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way, and was one of three opportunities among which he had 
to choose in 1777. He might be pastor of the Newport 
church, when it should reassemble, or settle in Portsmouth, 
or be president of Yale. Of the last he wrote: 


I have no more resolved in my Mind whether I am qualified for 
such an office than for that of a prime Minister or a Sultan; or 
whether I should on the whole be desirous of it; considering the 
Smallness of the Salary and the great and complicated Difficulties & 
Labors which attend it. An hundred & fifty or 180 Young Gentlemen 
Students is a Bundle of Wild Fire not easily controlled & governed— 
and at best the Diadem of a President is a Crown of Thorns. 


He accepted, however, after much parleying which succeeded 
in making his choice unanimous. | 

The double compliment lay in the fact that every member 
of the corporation voted for him, and that he was first named 
for the office by influential members of the Legislature, which 
was the seat of hostility to Yale. In June, 1778, the Yale 
corporation sent what he calls a caravan and a wagon with 
$500 for moving expenses to convey him and his family from 
Portsmouth, N. H., to New Haven. On the 9th of June 
he paid all his debts, freed and liberated his “man Newport,” 
and visited and took affectionate leave of about sixty families, 
and next day set out with his seven children. Then follows 
one of his strangest entries. On this short trip of eleven 
days, including one abstemious Sunday, accompanied only 
by small children, he records taking four and one-half pints 
of rum, seven bowls of punch, two cyders, two bowls of 
toddy, two beers, two plain liquors, two flips, and twelve 
bottles of wine. Scarcely anywhere else does he refer to any 
other drink but tea. The hilarity of a lifetime was compre- 
hended in this brief journey. He seems to have enjoyed it. 

He was inaugurated in July, 1778. A procession, led by 
students and closed by ministers and “ respectable gentle- 
men,” marched to the president’s house and escorted him back 
to the chapel. The oath was administered. Trustee Wil- 
liams, in Latin, handed over the college to his care, and in 
Latin he received it. He adds: “This ended I sat down in 
the president’s chair in the Desk, put on my hat and called 
for the orator. Student Dana then ascended the stage and 
delivered a congratulatory address in Latin. Then I arose, 
took off my hat, and made a Latin oration upon the Encyclo- 
pedia of Literature, in doing which I was 34 minutes. All 
was conducted without any indecency.” 
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For a long time there had been jealousy of Yale, espe- 
cially in the Legislature, because the college was conducted 
by a self-perpetuating body of trustees made up entirely of 
Congregational clergymen. The threat was frequent that 
a new college would be established at Hartford. But Stiles 
was given to understand that, if he would take the place, 
opposition would cease. But it did not. 

The recurring agitation was one of his many burdens and 
the crisis did not come until 1792. In that year the State 
offered to give a considerable sum of money on condition 
that the governor, lieutenant-governor, and six senior 
“councillors ”, subsequently called senators, should be added 
to the corporation. This was agreed to, though one member 
of the corporation foresaw the day when “ by intrigue the 
control might pass to a majority of civilians.” With the 
change accepted, the corporation that year for the first time 
conferred a theological doctorate upon an Episcopal clergy- 
man, Rev. Richard Mansfield. In 1871 the six senators gave 
way to six alumni, elected by their fellow graduates. In 
1899 a “ civilian,” Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, was elected presi- 
dent, and there are now five clergymen and fourteen “ civili- 
ans ” in the corporation, the self-perpetuating board having 
elected laymen as fellow members. It was not until 1780 
that Yale gave an honorary degree to any man not a college 
graduate. 

Latin was the usual language for state occasions in the 
colleges, but he mentions attending a commencement at 
Harvard in 1770 (before he was Yale’s president) where 
the bachelors were all dressed in black cloth coats of Ameri- 
can manufacture and three of them maintained a dialogue 
in Chaldee, after which the president “ subjoined ” a short 
speech in Chaldee. No Latin was used. 

There were occasional outbreaks by the students when 
Stiles’s “‘ bundle of wild fire ” manifested itself. In 1780 a 
resident graduate had, as Stiles puts it, spoken “ with less 
delicacy than was prudent ” of the graduating ball, held an- 
nually in the statehouse, and had advocated a more polite 
gathering, whereupon a body of undergraduates took him 
under the college pump, “ an high indignity, especially to a 
graduate.” 

One feature of Yale life was the recurring debates or dis- 
putes by the students, apparently conducted in the presence 
of the President. The subjects ranged all the way from the 
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stereotyped “ Whether Knowledge Increases Happiness,” 
and “ Whether Adam’s Sin Involved all Mankind,” to the 
novel and interesting question for the probate court: 
“Whether Lazarus after his Resurrection had a right to his 
former Estate.” Unfortunately no conclusions are given. 

At one time Stiles says he was filling the duties of five 
professorships, and he records that Mrs. Stiles heard one of 
his classes in Hebrew. He also tells of examining Lucinda 
Foot of Cheshire, aged twelve. He found her well fitted to 
be admitted to the freshman class and gave her a certificate, 
in Latin of course, that contains the agreeable word “ admit- 
teretur,” but there went with it the qualifying clause, “ nisi 
sexus ratione.” So they had a woman tutor in those days, 
but apparently the gentler students had to wait for later 
centuries. 

Students seem to have been examined individually by the 
president for admission, but theirs were not the only exami- 
nations in which he took part. Rev. James Wales, pastor of 
the Congregational church in Milford, was invited to be Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Yale. He asked his church to call a 
council, but they declined. Then he asked if they would join 
him in calling one. They declined. Then he asked if he could 
call one, and they said he could call it, but it would make no 
difference, for they would not let him go anyhow. However, 
he decided to go, and went, whereupon the church sued Yale 
for 1,000 pounds. Pastors nowadays do not always find their 
congregations so eager to keep them. After he had accepted, 
the corporation gave two days to examining him, and here is 
the record: 


He was examined in the three Learned Languages, in the Sciences, 
party Math & Nat Philosophy, Ethics, Metaphysics, ancient and mod- 
ern history—then in natural Religion & the Evidences of Revelation 
—then in positive Divinity, particularly the Doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Divy of Christ, predestination & Election, the Fall and Recovy 
of man or Original Sin & the vicarious Atonement of X, Justifica 
through X’s ~ Righteousness, special Grace in Conversion, & 
in general the Doctrines of Grace—then in casuistical & polemical 
Divinity—then ecclesiastical History & Ch Polity, & finally in personal 
& experimental Religion. 


He was unanimously approved. Regarding theological 
uestions, one can turn back to 1771, when Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins of Newport, with whom they did not all agree, was 
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admitted to the ministerial body of the city. Here is the 
record: 


There was much conversa with Mr. Hopkins about his peculiar 
principles, but not as a Term of Admission—because we declared that 
his Admission did not imply an Approbation of his peculiarities, least 
of all that any of us believed them; but that, while we were agreed 
in being of the same Denomination, we could walk together in these 
friendly Meetings under an Indulgence of each one of his respective 
peculiarities. Mr. Parks, Campbell & Ellis contested the principle of 
passive Regeneration by the Spirit without light. Mr. Hopkins did 
not say it was without Light, but ascribed all Efficacy to the Spt 
and denied any Efficacy to Truth. The others considered this Con- 
sequence as flowing, viz:—that a man might be regenerated & yet 
during the intervening Time between regenera & Faith be in a state 
of Damnation—he might be regenerated, a partaker of the divine 
Nature and so a child of Gd, & yet at the same time a child of the 
Devil and unreconciled to Gd.”— 


and so on for a great deal more. But this is enough to 
suggest the nature of ephemeral ministerial conversation in 
its lighter moments of social interchange. 

Among distinguished visitors at Yale was M. La Lu- 
zerne, the Minister Plenipotentiary of France, who called in 
September, 1779. Stiles thought him not a very great char- 
acter, but had a long talk with his secretary, who told him that 
France didn’t think it would be for the interest of Europe 
to annihilate Great Britain, nor for the public interest that 
Ireland should be dismembered from Britain and become a 
separate sovereignty. France did not want to enlarge her 
dominions—she was already as large as convenient for em- 
pire and government. At which Stiles sadly adds, “So I 
see poor Ireland is to be deserted at the last.” Another visi- 
tor was Talleyrand, who came in 1794 after he had been 
driven from England by Peel’s alien law. Stiles describes 
him as “ a man of information, literature, calmness and can- 
dor—and very inquisitive.” He took pleasure in telling his 
inquisitive visitor that in all New England, outside of Rhode 
Island, there “could not be found fifty and 100 persons 
who could not read the Bible and cast accounts.” He was 
assured that of 25,000,000 in France, not 20,000,000 could 
read. No reason is given for excluding Rhode Island, where 
he had lived. Still another visitor was Thomas Jefferson, 
who came in 1784 and got an LL.D. in 1786—“ a most in- 
genious naturalist and philosopher, a truly scientific and 
learned man and every way excellent.” However, there is 
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an entry ten years later saying Jefferson had retired in incon- 
cealable disgust, said he would never touch a newspaper 
again nor meddle with politics. In Jefferson’s view, the 
system of omnia venalia was rapidly approaching. 

The first mutterings of the Revolution seem to have come 
from North Carolina, where in 1769 the regulators rebelled 
against British laws enforced by Governor Tryon. Stiles 
expressed himself as full of sympathy with a people who were 
resisting oppression and tyranny “ continued with rigor and 
Egyptian austerity.” 

In June, 1772, while he was ministering at Newport, the 
revenue sloop Gaspee, on an unpopular errand, ran ashore 
off Warwick, and in the night she was set afire and destroyed, 
after which there were many threats from the officers and 
much uneasiness among the people. 

The Boston Tea Party came in 1778, when 342 chests 
went overboard in one and one-half hours, and was followed 
by similar demonstrations in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Portsmouth. 

But the real outbreak came in September, 1774. On the 
first of the month, General Gage, commanding the British 
forces in Boston, proceeded quietly in the early morning and 
removed the powder from the arsenal at Charlestown. As 
the story spread, it took on the misinformation that six 
citizens were killed by the soldiers. The uprising was in- 
stantaneous. Israel Putnam, hearing, on the third, of the 
incident of the first of the month, believed the story and at 
once sent a dispatch along the route to New York, arousing 
the people everywhere. It was read in churches, where it 
arrived on Sunday, and services were stopped. Putnam 
started with four friends on horseback for Boston. The news 
“ spread like lightning,” was in New York in seventy hours, 
and reached Virginia before the contradiction caught up 
with it.. “ Mr. McNeil of Litchfield ” was at the time travel- 
ing to Boston, and he described the situation to Dr. Stiles 


as follows: 


He said he never saw such a scene before—all along were armed 
men rushing forward, some on foot, some on horseback; at every 
house women and children making cartridges, running bullets, making 
wallets, baking biscuit, crying and bemoaning, and at the same time 
animating their husbands and sons to fight for their liberties tho not 
knowing whether they should ever see them again. I asked whether 
the men were cowards or disheartened or appeared to want courage. 
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No. Whether the tender distresses of weeping wives and children 
softened, effeminated and overcame the men and set them weeping 
too. No, nothing of this—but a firm, intrepid ardor, hardy, eager 
and courageous spirit of enterprise, a spirit for revenging the blood 
of their brethren and rescue our liberties. All this and an activity 
corresponding with such emotions appeared all along the whole tract 
of above forty miles from Shrewsbury to Boston. The women kept 
on making cartridges, and, after equipping their husbands, brot them 
out to the soldiers, which in crowds passed along, and gave them out 
in handfuls to one and another as they were deficient, mixing exhor- 
tation and tears and prayers, and spiriting the men in such an uneffemi- 
nate manner as would even make cowards fight. He tho’t, if any- 
thing, the women surpassed the men for eagerness of spirit in the 
defense of liberty by arms. 


Be it added that, when war really came, the women turned 
to and gathered in the harvest, as he says, with alacrity. 

In 1775 occurred the battle of Lexington, and war was 
on. The Rhode Island legislature, in July, 1776, adopted 
the Declaration of Independence, and only one member 
voted against such action. He thereupon ceased to be a 
member, for he was promptly expelled. Later, in 1777, 
according to the same narrator, the legislature of New 
Hampshire left its business unfinished, and by vote agreed 
to go off and join the northern Army. In the midst of the 
trials of the times comes Sam Adams and proclaims that he 
wouldn’t trust even Washington too far, and gives warning 
to remember Caesar. A multitude of rumors was always in 
the air—peace proposals from England that never were, 
agreements of outside nations, that never did join, to join 
against England, plots and conspiracies, etc. ‘There are 
hundreds of pages on the war as it came home from day to 
day to one patriotic citizen, and, patriotic he was—even if, 
when New Haven was invaded and the professor of divinity, 
Dr. Daggett, was “ captivated ” and stabbed, this particular 
patriot succeeded in getting a horse and riding several miles 
out of town. 

Many incidents are recorded, of course, that have no 
relation to the war. In 1795 the yellow fever scourged New 
Haven as it did other northern cities. The pathetic account 
of how one home and another was devastated is sad reading 
even at this late day. There were several outbreaks of an 
epidemic that undoubtedly was what we have come to call 
the grip. Once it spread as far as Bermuda. Smallpox was 
the usual thing. Stiles and his whole family underwent 


inoculation. 
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In May, 1782, there was a remarkable dark day all over 
New England, and from noon to two o’clock candles had to 
be lit. The only explanation that he even suggests is that it 
happened simultaneously with a series of forest fires. The 
story recalls our yellow day of September, 1883, which also 
came after forests had been burning for weeks. 

For some time growing mulberry trees and silk worms 
was the custom, and Mrs. Stiles received from England a 
piece of silk ten and one-half yards by twenty-three inches, 
of green ducapé, “striped and spriged,” and woven from 
silk she herself raised. 

In August, 1775, Stiles received a letter, written in Latin 
to avoid falling into hands of those who might misuse the 
information, telling him about an invention by David Bush- 
nell, Yale 1775, of a submarine; and, speaking of inventions, 
in 1781 he was by letter informed of “an improvement of 
common well pumps into a fire engine, sufficient to extin- 
guish the fire of a burning house and also water an adjacent 
garden; expense $10.” 

A Captain Tucker told him that he met near New Orleans 
an Indian who spoke French and English and wrote Latin, 
and—here is the more surprising part—who commanded the 
Indians at Braddock’s defeat at Fort Du Quesne. He had 
been a student at Harvard. 

George Whitefield, the evangelist, came to America while 
Stiles was settled in Newport, and the people had him preach 
in Stiles’s church, although he refused to give his own permis- 
sion. He says that Whitefield preached over 17,000 sermons. 
His funeral in Newburyport was a great occasion. 

Stiles expressed himself as willing to celebrate on any 
day the birth of Christ, but he took no stock in the traditional 
December 25th: since, “if our Lord had desired His birth 
celebrated on any particular date, He would have let the 
date be known.” 

And so one might go on with random quotations, but this 
paper will close with Stiles’s curiously obsequious letter to 
Benjamin Franklin, and Dr. Franklin’s interesting reply. 
Stiles writes to Franklin under date of 28th January, 1790: 


You know, Sir, I am a Christian; and would to Heaven all others 
were as I am, except my Imperfections and Deficiencies of moral 
Character. As much as I know of Dr. Franklin I have not an Idea of 
his religious Sentiments. I wish to know the Opinion of my venerable 
Friend concerning Jesus of Nazareth. He will not impute this to 
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Impertinence or Improper Curiosity, in one who for many years has 
continued to love, estimate & reverence his Abilities and Literary 
Character, with an Ardor of Affection bordering on Adoration. If 
I have said too much, let the Request be blotted out and be no more. 


daa answered him under date of March 9, 1790, and 
said: 


You desire to know something of my religion. It is the first time 
I have been questioned upon it. But I do not take your Curiosity 
amiss, and shall endeavor in a few words to gratify it. Here is my 
Creed. I believe in one God, Creator of the Universe: That he 
governs the World by his Providence. That he ought to be wor- 
shipped. That the most acceptable Service we can render to him, is 
doing good to his other Children. That the Soul of Man is Immortal, 
and will be treated with Justice in another Life, resptg its Conduct 
in this. These I take to be the fundamental Principles of all sound 
Religion, and I regard them as you do, in whatever Sect I meet with 
them. As to Jesus of Nazareth, my Opinion of whom you particularly 
desire, I think the System of Morals & his Religion as he left them 
to us, the best the World ever saw, or is likely to see; but I apprehend 
it has received various corrupting changes; and I have, with most of 
the present Dissenters in Engd, some Doubts as to his Divinity; tho 
it is a Question I do not dogmatize upon, havg never studied it, & 
think it needless to bother myself with it now, when I expect soon 
an Opporty of knowg the Truth with less Trouble. I see no harm, 
however, in its being believed, if that Belief has the good Consequence, 
as probably it has, of making his Doctrines more respected & better 
observed, espy as I do not perceive that the Supreme takes it amiss, 
by distinguishing the Believers, in his Govt of the World, with an 
particular Marks of his Displeasure. I shall only add resptg myself, 
that, havg experienced the Goodness of that Being in conducting me 
prosperously thro a long Life, I have no doubt of its Continuance 
in the next, tho without the smallest Conceit of meriting such Goodness. 


He wrote this in March, and, in the April that imme- 
diately followed, the “ opportunity of knowing the truth,” 
which he expected so soon that he did not care to theorize 
about it, came to the old philosopher. 


CuHarLes Hopxins CuaRkK. 





ART AND THE WAR 


BY ALLEN TUCKER 





I saw the regiment go by, the first draft regiment, and ii. 
was a very moving sight, a very splendid sight: for there 
was the visible sign of the embattled Democracy, there was 
the evidence that what Democracy had lived for it was willing 
to die for. There was an American regiment, a regiment 
made up of all sorts and conditions, and in its strange entirety 
only American. 

But it is not of the pride and satisfaction I had in the 
passing regiment that I wish to speak—rather of those of 
us who stood and watched. What about us? What are we 
todo? We whoare too young or too old or too feeble to go— 
of what importance are we in the present violent scheme of 
things? And I wondered what was the important thing that 
we looked for in the passing regiment; and the thing 
we looked for and the thing I think was there, was 
quality. 

Then, of course, I thought of art, for art is the supreme 
evidence of quality. Art is the one thing that is only quality. 
So it seemed to me that the duty of us at home was with all 
our power to stand for art, for beauty, for high quality. It is 
obvious that we must all of us render the direct service that. 
is in us, the direct service toward helping win the war. It is 
of the indirect service that I am speaking, the service of our 
hearts and minds. It is we who must keep burning the sacred 
flame, as the Vestal Virgins cared for the fire upon the altar; 
and the reason I speak of art is that in this country the im- 
portance and the national need of art is but little under- 
stood. 

Art is the evidence of the ideal in a nation. Without ex- 
pression, nothing really exists. If we have not art, we as & 
nation cannot live, for art is the expression of the spirit and 
without the spirit nothing can continue. Art itself appears 
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or not, we cannot contro] that; but we can control our atti- 
tude toward it, and that attitude is the important thing for 
us to consider. If we do not lean toward—hope for—Beauty, 
we infallibly turn toward material things. A nation, like 
an individual, is always growing in one direction or another, 
and if it is not moving toward the things of the spirit, it is 
surely going the other way. 

This war came upon humanity because of the effort of 
=" materialism to crush the noble things of this 
world. 

Our country for years had plenty of business ability, but, 
lacking men of vision, it delayed its decision overlong in the 
midst of a world in flux. Roman civilization was acquisitive, 
collecting, not creating beauty; what has it left? Greek 
civilization was wonderfully creative, and the Western world 
still belongs to her. We are thankful to our collectors for 
giving us the necessary opportunity to see the work of the 
past, but it is our own art that is the important thing. We 
must express ourselves, we must create our own ideals. If it 
is by our attitude toward quality that our production will be 
helped or hindered, we should set the standard for our young 
men to follow. We have followed too long material ends, 
and we have been nearly blind to beauty, and now suddenly 
this war is precipitated upon the world by the beast in man, 
waged against everything in the world that is beautiful and 
sacred. 

This war is fought for liberty, democracy, civilization, and 
these words only mean the right of man to live and express 
himself untrammelled—the “ right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Let us be sure that we nourish and 
support the thing for which the regiment is going to fight; 
let us be faithful to our trust, as they will be to theirs; for 
be sure the regiment is a part of us—is, so to speak, only our 
arm stretched out, and what we think, what we are, the regi- 
ment will be the same. We cannot rest here intent on worldly 
things and have the regiment over there something entirely 
different. We must not sit here sodden; we must be moved 
—that is the important thing in the world, to be really moved. 

Youth is the ability to be moved and to move others. Art 
is the permanent manifestation of youth, and is one of the 
greatest moving forces in the world. Art is youth, and the 
world will always respond to that “everlasting wonder 


song.” 


* 
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_ A-war to-day is a war of peoples; the army is but the cut- 
ting edge of a nation; the weight, the power, comes from the 
whole nation, and the people that is endowed with the most 
spirit, the most quality, will drive its cutting edge deepest and 
truest. If we do not understand art, the value of art, we 
cannot really develop our spirit; and it is only the spirit that 
is essential, the spirit that is life. 

One dislikes to use the words “ spirit” and “ spiritual 
value,” but one has no terms with which to express the real 
things, the only things worth while; that is why there is art, 

%so that man may express the things that are otherwise un- 
expressible. Strangely enough, it is only the essential things 
that cannot be talked about—life, love, death: we cannot 
speak about them, except through the arts, unless we are 
reduced to gestures, even as a dog caresses the hand of its 
master. We cannot reach each other: we meet, we struggle, 
we live, we pass. We touch for a moment, and then again 
we are alone. 

Art is the only means of continued contact that we have. 
— art we achieve continued contact with the human 
soul. : 

Beauty is the godlike thing in man. In art he creates life. 
By any other means he only reproduces it; but in art he, like 
unto a god, creates life itself; and a nation must be sensitive 
to life if it is truly to continue. By art I mean the expression 
of the soul and heart, whether the form is in words or sound 
or line or mass or color. We must have reverence toward the 
necessity of art, trying to understand that art is the outward 
sign of the essential things, and that we must produce art if 
we are to be a nation fit to live. 

The artists are like the regiment, a part of ourselves; as 
the regiment acts for us in our war on.wrong, so the artists 
create for us beauty, make for us the ideals we live by and 
die for. If we stand for quality, for the high piercing world 
of beauty, we will help the production of art; if we stand for 
quantity, for size, for the outside of things, then art is not 
likely to come forth; and very soon, being without the visible 
expression, the ideal itself will decay and disappear, and we 
as a nation shall cease to exist. 

Art is the ultimate expression of quality, but quality must 
be sought for, striven for in everything. We must realize that 
quantity is negligible—that it is quality that rules, and that 
it is the producers of quality, the poets and the saints, who 
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really make the world. If we do not take cognizance of art, 
we shall fail to apprehend those things that are all important, 
more important now than ever. For it is just those intangi- 
ble things that will win this war. 

It is our affair to make our armies feel that they are the 
active part of a nation aflame with the breath of beauty, burn- 
ing with the spirit of liberty, blazing with the sureness of 
victory. 


ALLEN TUCKER. 























GOETHE: ANTI-PRUSSIAN 


BY EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT 





In Chicago, in Lincoln Park, at the opposite end from 
the site of Saint Gaudens’ great “ Lincoln,” we have a very 
large symbolic memorial of Goethe, one of our public monu- 
ments whose artistic excellence has been the subject of much 
controversy. Controversy has lately raged about the colossal 
statue anew, not indeed on the point of its artistic excellence, 
but concerning the ironic suggestion of a citizen that we 
inscribe about the base a saying attributed to Goethe, on a 
medal recently struck in England: “The Prussian is cruel 
by birth. Civilization will make him ferocious.” 

Where did Goethe say it? In Chicago, at least, searchers 
are still searching in vain through their Weimar editions, 
through the many, many works of an author who wrote all 
but daily for over sixty years; and who, when not writing, 
conversed with persons who seem to have rushed to commit 
to permanent keeping his every word, down to his most ex- 
tended errors in botanical research. 

But in that vast, amusing, and inspiring museum of 
Goethe’s fame where we all have wandered, even a lay-reader 
will not ramble far without discovering that the greatest 
German did not like Prussia. The authoritative Bielschow- 
sky shows us, beyond doubt, Goethe’s various responses 
throughout his life to the plans and culture of the Northern 
kingdom. A child of the free imperial city of Frankfort, 
passing his early manhood in the ducal privilege and popular 
worship he received in the little court at Weimar, Goethe did 





not visit the Prussian capital, the largest city he had ever — 


seen, till he was nearly thirty. He is charmed by Berlin’s 
external splendor, but not by her court, which he attends 
with his patron Karl August, the Duke of Weimar, nor with 
that court’s intrigues and sycophancies. “ This much I can 
say,” he observes of it with disaffection, “the greater the 
world, the nastier the farce.” : Ss 
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When the Duke entered the Prussian army as a Major 
General, nearly ten years later, Goethe opposed his course. 
He accompanied his patron, and the Weimar military con- 
tingent, it is true, on their campaign with the Prussian army ; 
marched with it against the French at Verdun, when the 
National Assembly of France declared war against Austria 
and thus against her ally Prussia in 1792, and exposed him- 
self to ferocious cannon-fire in the Verdun attack; but it was 
not for the cause of Prussia, still less for the cause of a 
Germany united under Prussia, but characteristically “ for 
the experience ””! 

In more senses than one, the last words of Goethe’s 
existence when he died at eighty-three, “ More light!” ex- 
pressed his life passion. It is not too much to say that if the 
Prussian ways disgusted him at thirty, the intellectual dark- 
ness and monotony of the Prussian aims bored him and could 
not hold his attention at forty-three, even in one of their 
most sensational manifestations before Verdun. 

At fifty-odd, Goethe’s love of the light of the globe, his 
deep interest in world letters, was destined to receive a crush- 
ing blow from Prussia. The avatar of this passion was his 
beloved Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, published under the 
liberal auspices of the University of Jena. “ This journal,” 
says Bielschowsky, “ which covered all specialties, and had 
hundreds of collaborators, enjoyed an extraordinary in- 
fluence in the whole learned world, and Goethe spoke of it, 
not without justification, as world-famous.” 

Early in the nineteenth century, Prussia, alarmed un- 
doubtedly by the French sympathies and radical tendencies 
of the great eclectic periodical, purchased it for what was 
then a fabulous price, and removed it to Halle, and to a 
future less eclectic. To-day, a hundred years afterwards, 
we can honor Goethe’s nervous break-down at this Prussian 
conquest, and sympathize with what his biographers call his 
“ abnormal irritability,” for months after it, with everybody, 
even his dearest friends. 

The conception of World Letters as a splendid free inter- 
course of all nations, the conception of culture as a garnering 
of all men’s wisdom, the catholicism of the Allgemeine Lit- 
eratur Zeitung has remained antipathetic to the Prussian 
ideal. Such are the ironies of fame that the name of Goethe 
itself has been used in furtherance of the narrowness of Prus- 
sian propaganda. “ Here is the fault of Professor Herr- 
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mann Grimm and of his Berlin lectures on Goethe,” cried 
Matthew Arnold. “ The Professor is a man with a system: 
the lectures are a piece of advocacy. Professor Grimm is 
not looking straight at ‘the greatest poet of all times and 
of all peoples,’ he is looking at the necessities as to literary 
glory of the new German empire.” 

“ Kultur ” connotes for all of us, to-day, simply the 
knowledge possessed by Prussians, and not by any means a 
German knowledge of all men’s wisdom. The Prussian cul- 
ture that bought the Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung is the 
Prussian culture whose voice we heard reported only yester- 
day from the mouth of Herr von Dallwitz, the new Pan- 
German Governor of Alsace: “The Alsatians,” he says, 
“are called by the geographic situation and their past history 
to form an impassable rampart of culture and mentality 
purely German.” 

It is not only that Prussia discourages the multiple cul- 
ture of the Internationalism of Goethe’s admiration, she dis- 
courages the influence of any thought but Prussian thought; 
and Herr von Dallwitz refers to the Alsatians’ memories of 
their French past as “ extravagant and altogether grotesque 
fancies of a double culture.” Among her citizens of inter- 
national tradition, she discourages, it would appear, any 
speech, even the assertion that she desires their dumbness; 
and we learn that in an inspired paradox, and as though to 
prove the accuracy of her victim’s assertion, she recently 
imprisoned for two weeks a barber in a Lorraine town, be- 
cause he had said, “ No one dare speak in our country.” 

It will be observed, however, that this spirit, the Prussia 
that stifled the Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, did not suc- 
ceed the other day in preventing the barber’s words from 
reaching the world; and, a hundred years ago, it could not 
kill Goethe’s activity on behalf of international interchanges 
of thought. An internationalist, Goethe was no anti- 
nationalist, no believer in the confounding or elimination of 
the clear varieties of national ideas. “ The peculiarities of 
each nation,” he says, “ should be studied, so that we should 
be able to make allowances for them—nay, gain by their 
means real intercourse with a nation. For the special char- 
acteristics of a people are like its language and its currency: 
they facilitate exchange, nay, they first make exchange pos- 
sible.” 

As Max Miiller has told us, he watched the growth of 
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every literature—French, Italian, Spanish, Serbian, Bohe- 
mian, Lithuanian, Modern Greek, Swedish, Persian, and 
Arabic, and Sanskrit and Chinese. 

His letters to Carlyle, his correspondence with Sir Walter 
Scott, his remarks on Coleridge’s translation of Wallenstein, 
his interest, as in some hallowed rite, in Carlyle’s entrance 
as an honorary member in the Berlin Society for Foreign 
Literature, a hundred appreciations of writers of English 
throughout Goethe’s life, tell us that his feeling for cosmo- 
politan letters, for international sympathies, was one of the 
deepest emotions of his existence. His speech on the topic 
has the eloquence, has also the trepidation, of a lover. Not 
long before he was to die, in writing to Carlyle on the value 
of translation, he says: “ Pardon me, my dear Sir, for these 
remarks, which perhaps are not quite coherent, not to be 
scanned all at once. They are drawn from the great ocean 
of observation, which as life passes on swells up more and 
more around every thinking person.” 

In all the museum of Goethe’s fame, where there are so 
many exhibits of more importance, there are in my view no 
passages more distinguished than the episodes of his broad- 
minded intercourse, in his sixtieth year, with the French con- 
querors of Prussia and Weimar alike. 

Throughout his life, the Prussians had either ignored 
Goethe or attacked his literary prestige. When Gétz von 
Berlichingen first appeared in Berlin, Frederick II wrote: 
“Voila un Gotz de Berlichingen qui parait sur la scéne. 
Imitation détestable de ces mauvaises pieces anglaises et le 
Parterre applaudit et demande avec enthousiasme la répéti- 
tion de ces dégéutantes platitudes.” 

The victorious French General Jentzel, investing Wei- 
mar, writes to the author of Gétz: ‘ Out of consideration 
for the great Goethe, the undersigned commandant of the 
city of Weimar will take every precaution to assure the 
safety of Herr Goethe and his house.” 

With great delicacy Jentzel selected, as the officer to be 
quartered with Goethe, a delightful French acquaintance of 
his, M. Denon, inspector-general of the arts of Paris; and 
the enforced guest, as a farewell gesture of grace to his 
admired enemy, on his departure from Weimar, had two 
medallions struck in honor of German literature, portraits 
of Wieland and of Goethe. 

Among these encounters of Goethe’s with his chivalrous 
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foe, no international comedy is more attractive and sug- 
gestive than his meeting with Napoleon at the Congress at 
Erfurt, quiet Erfurt which he had known when “ everything 
there was so small, so narrow, so gentle and calm. The 
history of the world, especially of Germany, was then 
dawdling along in worn-out slippers.” I love to read all 
the accounts of how, in the midst of the crush of European 
affairs at the Erfurt Congress, the presence of four kings, 
thirty-four princes, the Tsar of all the Russias, and in- 
numerable generals, innumerable Dukes and ministers, as 
well as miserable, groveling earls, Napoleon insisted on ar- 
ranging an appointment for Goethe, and said with admira- 
tion as he came into his presence, “ Voila un homme! ” ; how 
he told him he had read Werther seven times (!) ; objected 
to a portion of it as “ unnatural” (!!); begged Goethe to 
visit him in Paris—‘‘ You come to Paris. I demand it of 
you, by all means. There you will have a broader view of 
the world ” ;—and how the master of the globe passed some 
exceedingly acute criticism on Voltaire’s Mort de César, in- 
cluding a lively suggestion to Goethe which we have lived 
to see delightfully realized by Bernard Shaw in Cesar and 
Cleopatra. “ You ought to write a death of Cesar,” he said 
to Goethe, “ but in a grander style than Voltaire. The world 
should be shown how Caesar would have made it happy, if 
he had been given time to realize his high-minded plans.” 

Vain as Goethe was, and egoistic, it is only the sort of 
penetration that irritates by piercing the superficial skin 
without probing to the life-blood of human reality that finds 
in Goethe’s revulsion from Prussia, in his enjoyment of 
Napoleon, mere pleased vanity and egoism. There is, one 
may believe, something far deeper than that in his expressed 
happiness in Napoleon’s understanding of his work, his pro- 
found nervous concern over the domination of a Prussian 
world that could “hoard and feed and sleep and know not 
me.” Here is a quick, instinct for the extension of free and 
flexible expression, as against the small, local, standardized 
rule of ideas which he seems to have felt was typified by 
Prussia—an instinct which must seem just and prophetic to 
all believers in an earth for many men of many minds. 

Five years later, when the Prussian uprising was virtu- 
ally certain of success against the French rule of the German 
kingdoms and duchys, Goethe exclaimed to a friend: “ What 
has been gained? They say ‘ liberty ’; but perhaps we should 
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call it ‘liberation ’—namely, liberation from one foreign 
yoke, not from the yoke of foreigners. It is true that I no 
longer see Frenchmen; but I see, instead, Cossacks, Magyars, 
brown and other Hussars.” 

Bielschowsky thinks it will surprise Prussians to know 
that Goethe could have looked upon “ Prussian sovereignty 
as a foreign sovereignty.” But it will not seem strange to 
the many American readers for whom Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung, Mignon’s Song, “ Uber allen Gipfeln,’ and many 
other creations of the greatest German, are the expression 
of a spirit and genius foreign to Prussia, alien from and all 
but inimical to the land of “ Kruppism and Corporalism.” 

In that truth and poetry of Goethe’s nature which he 
expressed in his long career as State Councillor at Weimar 
both before and after the French occupation, still more than 
in the truth and poetry he expressed as a man of letters, he 
exhibits the antithesis of Prussian ideals of executive power. 
For Goethe, in his life as a responsible administrator, the 
manners—and may we say the methods?—for establishing 
creative works of the State are the democratic ways of a 
common understanding and varied sympathy, the ways of 
the charm and dignity of the level glance of companionship. 

In an interesting characterization of Goethe’s executive 
career, Mr. H. W. Nevinson said some years ago, in a Goethe 
Society address: 


His spirit seemed inexhaustible. No labor, no adventure, not even 
drudgery, came amiss. We find him directing the mines at Ilmenau, 
relieving the destitute weavers of Apolda, converting the barbaric 
University of Jena into the true house of German thought, prescribing 
for the cattle-plague, choosing recruits for the little army, repairing 
roads, travelling with unwearied rapidity up and down the State, riding 
out night after night to the scene of some distant conflagration among 
the wooden cottages of the peasants. And it was all done without a 
trace of philosophic unction, but simply with that high stoicism which 
we have been told is characteristic of a naturally aristocratic mind. 
Patience and long endurance among the complexities and compromises 
of actual life gave him a close sympathy with all classes, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the poor. 


Mr. Nevinson cannot resist the opportunity for a dig at 
Democrats by adding, “ such as the eager democrat, though 
much occupied with discussing schemes for their ameliora- 
tion, is often too busy or too fastidious to obtain.” 

Well—we all know that democracy’s performance is far 
behind her promise. Plentiful are her hypocrisies. Plentiful, 
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too, her failures. But yet I think few persons will be found 
to deny that Goethe’s “ sympathy with all classes ” belongs 
to democratic and Western, rather than to Prussian and 
Eastern, ideals, the obstructions and inhibitions of caste. 
The manners and methods of petty tyranny, of the insolence 
of office, the servile system and absolutism of Prussian rule 
in securing public efficiency, are at the opposite pole from 
the manners and methods of Goethe’s record and career as 
a public worker while Councillor of Weimar. “ My imagina- 
tive power,” he tells us, “ derives unspeakable benefit from 
sole companionship with men who are engaged upon some 
distinct, simple, enduring, and important labor ”; and again: 
“ Work makes the comrade.” 

Other views of Goethe’s life as a Councillor are not want- 
ing, it is true. One cannot help remembering the words of 
a far braver German opposer of Prussian standards, a far 
keener German sympathizer with the ideas of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, than Goethe. Listen to Heine in 
1830, when Godwin was fawning on the conservative powers 
in a petty State office, when Hazlitt was dying seared with 
the vitriolic quarrels of his contemporaries, when Shelley 
had been nearly a decade in his grave, when Walt Whitman, 


a boy of eleven, was growing up in Paumonok to say, “ I 
have claimed nothing to myself which I have not carefully 
claimed for others on the same terms,” and Lincoln was 
driving the team of his father’s oxen westward from Indiana 


to Illinois. Heine says: 


The wind of the Revolution blew about the candles a little in the 
dark night of Germany, so that the red curtains of a German throne 
or two caught fire; but the old watchmen who do the policing of the 
German kingdom are already bringing out the fire engines, and will 
keep the candles closer snuffed for the future. Poor, fast-bound 
German people, lose not all heart in thy bonds! The fashionable coat- 
ing of ice melts off from my heart, my soul quivers, and my eyes burn, 
and that is a disadvantageous state of things for a writer, who should 
control his subject-matter and keep himself beautifully objective, as 
the artistic school would have us and as Goethe has done; he has come 
to be eighty years old re | this, and minister and in good condition: 
—Poor German people! That is thy greatest man! 


The ramblers in the house of Goethe’s fame will not, 
indeed, deny a certain petty and even mean streak of worldly 
caution in his glorious endowment. Reineke Fuchs was not 
absent from his own nature. He would never have sacrificed 
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for an idea as Heine and William Hazlitt sacrificed; he 
would never have been willing to encounter for long, as a 
soldier in the liberation-war of humanity, the hardship, the 
obscure fortune, the poverty, the human dislike borne by 
those two fiery skirmishers and contemporary fighters against 
the standardization of thought. 

But in a totally different way, Goethe’s value as a dis- 
solvent of the conception of artificially and imperially con- 
trolled expression has an enormous power. ‘“‘ Goethe’s pro- 
found, imperturbable naturalism is absolutely fatal to all 
routine thinking,” says Matthew Arnold. It is because of 
the great German thinker’s deep-seated passion for truth 
founded on clear and varied observation that he remains for 
us to-day an anti-Prussian. 

EpitH FRANKLIN Wyatt. 





THREE LOVE SONGS 





IN LOVE 
BY WINIFRED WELLES 


No firefly more forlorn more gravely strays 
Among the glories of the morning tree 

Than I, who glide almost invisibly 

Near apple boughs as white as brides’ bouquets. 
Beneath the arches of the orchard ways, 

Only a tulip that I start to see, 

As though my own heart had dropped out of me, 
Seems to have guessed that I, too, am ablaze. 


My blood is full of gleamings like sea-foam, 
My body brims with something of the moon 
And shakes, as if with wings that would unfold. 
So, after dark, I bar the doors of home, 

Lest those who think that I am grey at noon 
Should stare, at night, to see that I am gold. 


WINIFRED WELLES. 





SCHOOL 
BY WINIFRED WELLES 


His seat was by a window: so he dreamed. 

How could he study when the sunlight gleamed 
In small, sweet shapes like wild things tame enough 
To dart to him and touch his hands for love? 
While there were profiles carved in every cloud 
To mark as grim or ludicrous or proud, 

And agile shadowings to writhe and crawl 

Like ghostly spiders up and down the wall, 

He could not help but turn their way to look. 
His eyes, that would not follow down his book 
The muddy trudgings of deliberate words, 
Reflected blue and silver flights of birds. 

You would not think that just a window space 
Could hold so much of loveliness and grace. 

But once, when a frail scrap of paper moon 
Enchanted him from: ten o’clock till noon, 

They moved him to the middle of the room. 

He learned his lesson then for very gloom . . . 
Until, came glowing to a nearby chair, 

A little girl with sunset in her hair. 

His soul rekindled, and the pale dreams came 
To warm themselves once more at this new flame. 
He pushed aside the dusty Greek, he had 

A different way to read the Iliad. 

While through cold ashes others groped to learn, 
He lit the towers of Troy and saw them burn. 


WInNIFRED WELLES. 





THE BITTER LOVE-SONG 


BY CONRAD AIKEN 


No, I shall not say why it is that I love you— 

Why do you ask me, save for vanity? 

Surely you would not have me, like a mirror, 

Say “ yes,—your hair curls darkly back from the temples, 
Your mouth has a humorous, tremulous, half-shy sweetness, 
Your eyes are April grey . . . with jonquils in them?” 
No, if I tell at all I shall tell in silence . . . 
Tl say—my childhood broke through chords of music— 

Or were they chords of sun?—wherein fell shadows, 

Or silences; I rose through seas of sunlight; 

Or sometimes found a darkness stooped above me, 

With wings of death, and a face of cold clear beauty .. . 
I lay in the warm sweet grass on a blue May morning, 

My chin in a dandelion, my hands in clover, 

And drowsed there like a bee . . . blue days behind me 
Stretched like a chain of deep blue pools of magic, 
Enchanted, silent, timeless . . . days before me 
Murmured of blue-sea mornings, noons of gold, 

Green evenings, streaked with lilac, bee-starred nights. 
Confused soft clouds of music fled above me. 

Sharp shafts of music dazzled my eyes and pierced me. 

I ran and turned and spun and danced in the sunlight, 
Shrank, sometimes, from the freezing silence of beauty, 

Or crept once more to the warm white cave of sleep. 


No, I shall not say “ this is why I praise you— 

Because you say such wise things, or such foolish 

You would not have me say what you know better? 

Let me instead be silent, only saying—: 

My childhood lives in me—or half-lives, rather— 

And, if I close my eyes, cool clouds of music 

Blow up tome . . . Long chords of wind and sunlight .. . 
Shadows of intricate vines on ‘sunlit walls, 
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Deep bells beating with aeons of blue between them, 

Grass blades leagues apart, with worlds between them, 

Walls rushing up to heaven with stars uponthem . . . 

I lay in my bed, and through the tall night window 

Saw the green lightning plunging among the clouds, 

And heard the harsh rain storm at the panes and roof .. . 

How should I know—how should I now remember— 

What half-dreamed great wings curved and sang above me? 

What wings like swords?) What eyes with the dread night 
in them? - 


This I shall say.—I lay by the hot white sand-dunes.. . 
Small yellow flowers, sapless and squat and spiny, 

Stared at the sky. Andi silently there above us 

Day after day, beyond our dreams and knowledge, 
Presences swept, and over us streamed their shadows, 

Swift and blue, or dark . . . What did they mean? 
What sinister threat of power? What hint of beauty? 
Prelude to what gigantic music, or subtle? 

Only I know these things leaned over me, 

Brooded upon me, paused, went flowing softly, 

Glided and passed. I loved, I desired, I hated, 

I struggled, I yielded and loved, was warmed to blossom .. . 
You, when your eyes have evening sunlight in them, 

Set these dreams before me, these salt bright flowers, 
These presences . . . I drowse, they stream above me, 

I struggle, I yield and love, I am warmed to dream. 


You are the window (if I could tell I’d tell you) 
Through which I see a clear far world of sunlight. 

You are the silence (if you could hear, you’d hear me) 
In which I remember a thin still whisper of singing. 

It is not you I laugh for, you I touch! 

My hands, that touch you, suddenly touch white cobwebs, 
Coldly silvered, heavily silvered with dewdrops; 

And clover, heavy with rain; and sun-tipped grass . . . 


ConraD AIKEN. 





THE NOVELS OF JOSEPH CONRAD 


BY J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 





Mr. Ricuarp Cur zg, in his challenging and stimulating 
book on Conrad—a piece of criticism fired with something 
of Conrad’s own intensity—assumes that the books he extols 
are not likely to be appreciated in England and America, 
and at the same time expresses surprise at the welcome they 
have actually had. ‘“ To read Conrad,” he says, “ calls for 
exertion; and nowadays that is enough to damn anyone.” 
And again: “ It is an odd thing that both in England and 
America deep originality is generally appreciated in the long 
run, though it may not be much understood.” With the 
regulation right of seniority to be contemptuous of the pres- 
ent, I demur both to the “nowadays” and to the “odd 
thing.” Conrad had been before the public for only two- 
and-twenty years; and already he has a high repute and a 
wide audience, as vogue goes among authors who do not 
write for “the multitude.” ‘ 

‘To me it seems that English appreciation of originality 
has greatly quickened and widened in the past hundred years. 
Conrad, I suppose, would by a vote of literary men be gen- 
erally given the highest place in fiction in our day; and if I 
am right in thinking that Brangwyn would get a similar if 
not so decisive a suffrage in painting, the inference is that 
the recognition of sheer originality and power is not less but 
much more common than in previous ages. Jane Austen 
had only a success of esteem, and a small public, for over 
fifty years: it is only in the past thirty that she has become 
“popular.” Keats, we learn from Sir Sidney Colvin, passed 
as a mere failure for over twenty years after his death. 
Carlyle rudely contemned him; and not merely the reading 
multitude but many cultured people took it for granted that 
the popular poets, Scott and Byron, were the really great 
poets of the era. The remainder stock of Keats’s original 
three volumes lasted nearly the twenty years. Not until 
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1840 did there appear in England the first collected edition 
of his poems; and that in turn went into the remainder mar- 
ket, bound up with Browning’s remaindered Bells and 
Pomegranates. The present generation clearly has far more 
good readers and good critics than that. 

Perhaps even for the hidebound generation of Keats and 
Wordsworth it may be pleaded that original and powerful 
authors who find slow acceptance owe it not to their original- 
ity but to their faults. We think of Keats as casting his 
pearls before the grunters of Blackwood’s and the Quarterly; 
and it is true that these gentry had absolutely no eye for his 
jewels; but it remains true also that he proffered them hand- 
fuls of glass beads and poor trinkets, which gave them their 
chance. And the mountainous mistakes of Wordsworth, 
which Coleridge so long and so absurdly made a point of 
denying to those who did not first see the excellences, stood 
in Wordsworth’s way very nearly as long. But the art of 
Conrad, which has had so relatively rapid a welcome, is much 
less facile in its appeal, is far more austerely unappealing, 
than that of almost any of the men of imaginative literary 
genius of the last century, if we except the novels of Mere- 
dith and poem-novels of Clough. Yet it has won rapid and 
triumphant way among an audience the size of which is 
surely comforting. Meredith had far longer to wait—cer- 
tainly with good reason, in respect of the grave artistic faults 
which grew on him with years. 

He and Conrad may fitly be bracketed for one large 
reason, they have alike won in the English and American 
fiction-reading world, in large part so ostensibly unre- 
flecting, a high standing—in virtue of their insistence on 
handling grave and arresting problems of character, person- 
ality, conduct. They are not of the tribe of entertainers; 
they try the spirit and toil the judgment, offering not pas- 
time but pilgrimage. It cannot be a very slack generation 
that has successively acclaimed them. On several counts, 
Conrad is certainly the more commanding and compelling 
artist of the two; working with a freer and lither touch, a 
richer palette, a more excursive vision of the strange variety 
of the world and of man—though not of woman. In all these 
points alike the difference may be conceived as coming of 
circumstance—the wanderings of the athletic sailor in far 
climes contrasting with the home-staying life of the man of 
letters, limited to England, with some vision of Italy. 
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Meredith remains in the line of English fiction, altering the 
lights and the treatment, showing much new and deep 
insight, positing new ideals, but still writing mostly of and 
for English society. Conrad draws scenes and conditions 
and problems and reveries from the frontiers of civilization, 
from Malayland, from South America, from far seas and 
shores, from the intimate life of the ship, from the under- 
world of anarchism. But that is not all. The greater and 
larger activity of the daily life experience of the sea-farer, as 
regards contact with men and things, has primed his art, 
with its intenser glow, its deeper breathing, its more pre- 
hensile grasp. And what is still more decisive, what was 
not in the least to be expected, and is on the face of things 
quite inexplicable, the foreign sailor, coming into literature 
after living the sea life as sailor and captain from seventeen 
to thirty-seven, is at once the stronger and the more dis- 
ciplined as a mere writer of English. There the fact stands, 
that, coming to England in his twenty-first year, knowing 
hardly a word of English, and passing on straight here in 
his seafaring life, the young Pole becomes, as mere writer, 
mere artist in diction, one of the richest and most fascinating 
masters of the English tongue in an age which had grown 
up on Ruskin, Pater, Stevenson—to name no others. 

Meredith, at his best an admirable writer, developed vices 
of style almost unparalleled in our previous literary history, 
till it became an affliction to read him. Conrad, rare aber- 
rations apart, has only the most pardonable of literary faults 
—that of writing too uniformly well, composing at a too 
constantly high level of care, distinction, originality, and 
finish. Of this more anon. What is clear so far is that here 
was a born writer, a born master of language, who certainly 
would have been equally great in his mother tongue, or the 
French, or any other, but whose singular endowment was 
for twenty years overborne by his master passion for the life 
of the sea—the life which by so many accounts is one of the 
least evocative of subtlety of spirit, the most hardening to 
the finer senses. At once we have to recognize a unique case 
of a double faculty—an intense susceptibility to the appeal 
of environment, the flow of things outward, and a no less 
intense inner life of imaginative reconstruction. Here was 
a sustained receptivity that could keep abreast of the infinite 
variety of the sea. The perceptive and the conceptual life 
can seldom have been so signally combined. 
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Mr. Curle, in his skeleton chapter on biography, justly 
dwelling on the primary importance of bare facts and dates, 
gives us a complete or nearly complete list of the ships in 
which Conrad sailed, connecting each, on Conrad’s testimony, 
with one or more of his sea-stories. I confess I should have 
valued more a list of the books he read at sea or on land; 
for no man, however endowed could have developed Conrad’s 
faculty of mere language without reading a good deal. On 
that side of things, he exhibits what Mr. Curle calls the 
artist’s reticence. And when I read, concerning Nostromo 
(Curle, p. 71), that “he evolved this whole panorama, so 
complete and multifold, from the descriptions in an old book 
of his childhood, and from two flying visits to South Ameri- 
can ports—visits extending, perhaps, to twelve hours in all,” 
I am moved to repugn. This surely cannot be the whole 
story. Conrad’s eye and sense could doubtless take in in 
twelve hours enough perception to give the environment of 
a great book; but there must have been talks of which we 
are told nothing—the vivid hearsay of many men who had 
seen much of South American life, or lived it. A memory 
like Conrad’s, retaining everything, cannot have made noth- 
ing of what he had heard. “ We feel,” says Mr. Curle, very 
truly if incorrectly, after his account, “how boundless are 
the limits [flights] of imagination.” Yes; but we also feel 
that there is such a thing as literary mystification. ‘There 
seems,” says Dr. Johnson in his sketch of Congreve, “ to be 
a strange affectation of authors of appearing to have done 
everything by chance.” Let us call it, with Mr. Curle, the 
artist’s reticence. We get from some authors, Scott for 
instance, a great deal of information as to how they came by 
their ideas. But where we most care to know, we are not 
told, though Conrad tells us much about his first book. 

Taking Conrad as we find him, we see at work in him, 
in a supreme degree, those two faculties of perception and 
conception, vision and reproduction, in a spontaneous union. 
To his intense perceptivity, everything in nature is in rela- 
tion to life; every living thing at the same time independently 
alive; every person a world in himself. Figures that flit quite 
incidentally into the story—the old woman, described by 
Decoud, who crawls out at night after the insurrection at 
Sulaco to try to get news of her missing grandson, and talks | 
on it with Nostromo—are suddenly set in the background 
and vista of their lives by a touch or two. It is not humanity 
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as such—not the philanthropy that finds nothing human 
alien; it is sheer perceptivity—applied with the same in- 
tensity to good and bad; the sordid and the fine, the pathetic 
and the repellent. His is a universal response to all visible 
phenomena; he might be, on that side, a painter or a man 
of science; it is on his two sides of vision of Nature and the 
living, and imaginative reconstruction, that he is a novelist. 
As he puts it in the suppressed preface to his Nigger of the 
“ Narcissus”, the true artist’s work is “a simple-minded 
attempt to render the highest kind of justice to the visible 
universe, by bringing to light the truth manifold and one, 
underlying its every aspect.” 

In Amsterdam there is, or was, a picture of a cow, by 
one (I forget which) of the Marises, which I am disposed 
to call the most spiritual painting I have ever seen. The 
gazing animal is a body as it were transparent with life, a 
vision of life, looking, breathing wide-eyed, motionless, in a 
shaft of sunlight, consummately painted, by a stream side. 
It is an embodied effluence, a natural incarnation, a trans- 
figuration. Such is the creative animism of masterly art. At 
the Hague, on the other hand, they set a seat for the docile 
tourist to sit on and admire the notorious Bull of Paul Potter 
—a monstrous eleograph, representing so many hundred- 
weights of beef, with the skin on. That is false realism; the 
other idealistic realism. The cow, seen in its life and created 
anew by an artist, is enshrined spirit: the Bull might be a 
stuffed skin, with a glass eye. It is the artist in Conrad 
that makes everything thus alive that he looks upon. His 
two gifts are the two poles of great fiction. His very artistic 
faults are excesses of creative faculty, never the outcome of 
deficiency. In the new preface to his Lord Jim he discusses 
the question raised by some critics, whether that was begun 
as a short story and grew into a long one—whether he could 
possibly have planned to make Marlow recount that Odyssey 
in one continuous talk in a smoking room. Admitting that 
he first thought of a short story and then replanned it, he 
skilfully evades—if he had noticed—the deeper issue as to 
Marlow’s narrative, which is, that we really get not a spoken 
but a consummately written tale, put in the mouth of a sea 
captain. 

Now, Conrad himself could not have so spoken it. It is 
thought out and wrought out in every sentence, colored, 
heightened, balanced, retouched, finished. Every now and 
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then, of course, there is a possible spoken sentence, apart 
from actual dialogue; but the narrative as a whole is com- 
posed, to the last degree. Marlow is reciting written Conrad. 
At first we are restive, asking, “Why pretend that this is 
talked?’ But after a time we resign ourselves. Marlow 
is the one figure in Conrad’s books who has no true personal- 
ity of his own; and we cannot make him a person by ascribing 
to him that of the writer whose mere speaking-tube he is. 
He recurs in Chance, and elsewhere, playing the same part, 
always the onlooker, narrator, and commentator—an illus- 
trious marionette. We may, if we will, pronounce this bad 
art the kind of excess that inspires poetic drama. There, 
indeed, it is the whole convention: here, it is “ out of the 
frame,” a violation of the convention, but still an intensely 
artistic violation. The aim is always artistic illusion. Con- 
rad seeks to escape the aspect of fiction by making people 
tell things; and he even makes people to tell them. 

The same creative overcharge recurs in Nostromo, where 
Martin Decoud, after forty hours of intense strain and ex- 
citement in the insurrection, sits down in the night, in the 
café of Viola, by the light of one candle, to write to his sister 
in Paris a small novel, describing it all—an impossible letter, 
telling everything just as Conrad tells things, with the back- 
grounds, the contingents, the detail, the atmosphere. (Nos- 
tromo, Part II, Ch. vii.) Decoud has been made so thor- 
oughly alive before that we accept him here, doing the im- 
possible. He is utterly exhausted, after forty hours without 
sleep and almost without food; and he writes a. finished, dra- 
matic, vivid narrative that runs to about 7,000 words, and 
must (I speak as an old journalist) have taken seven hours 
to write at top speed. And he sat down to write in the night 
time. Yet when, after an interlude which must have taken 
another hour, he and Nostromo have set sail in the lighter, 
we are made to understand that the night has only begun; 
and after what seems to be hours of slow progression, Decoud 
remarks to Nostromo: There are many hours of night yet 
before us. On land, Captain Mitchell, hours after they have 
gone, finds it is not yet midnight. And it is a summer night. 

Mr. Curle, nevertheless, rightly claims Conrad as a real- 
ist; and the result or record here is wonderfully realistic; 
Conrad always sees to that: it is the machinery that for the 
time being defies realism, like the time movements in Shake- 
speare. The very device of making Decoud write his story 
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of the episode is employed to heighten the sense of reality, 
to give the special illusion of actuality by making one of the 
actors in the episode give it out in terms of his own doings 
and vivid sensations. In Lord Jim the device was carried 
on to the extent of giving us the main part of a book in 
inverted commas: here the divagation is confined to one 
episode, beyond which it could not well be carried. 

This peculiarity of technique probably arises by the fol- 
lowing of a lead from Tourguénief, who so loves to give a 
story a voucher of actuality. For instance, his Lear of the 
Steppes is preluded by a brief scrap of a conversation among 
a group of men discussing Shakespeare’s Plays. One says 
he has known a Macbeth; another has known a Lear, and then 
he tells the whole story as within his knowledge. But this, 
again, is only part of Conrad’s whole conception of the tech- 
nique of the novel. Mr. Curle lays his finger on a main 
element in it when he calls him “ One of the great masters of 
atmosphere.” 'The word comes from the technical criticism 
of painting, where it posits the requirement that a picture, 
as distinct from a portrait, shall present persons or objects 
in a framed space of light and air. That lacking, complete- 
ness of truth is lacking. In fiction,—the cognate effect is 
that of physical and moral background, environment, “ stage- 
setting.” To an artist constituted as Conrad is, the provision 
of such atmosphere is a matter of course. For him the organ- 
ism and the environment are a composite whole, and he 
simply cannot provide an event without framing it in a scene 
which for him is in vital relation to it. It is not merely art: 
it is also idiosyncrasy; and perhaps one of the limitations 
of his vogue lies in the fact that a great many people are not 
thus alive to environment, and find the abundant present- 
ment of it an impediment to their interest in what, as they 
would say, is happening. For the artist-animist of the en- 
vironment, that too is a happening. One surmises that Con- 
rad’s idiosyncrasy on this side is the explanation of his being 
so long anchored to the sea life, without effort to remove. He 
apparently tends to cleave to his environment. 

Conrad, indeed, probably outgoes the requirements of 
most of his appreciative readers in his universal perspective. 
The touch of making a parrot cry “ Viva Costaguana ” when 
Charles and Mrs. Gould are speaking of the country is a 
sample of detail for detail’s sake; and the habit is carried in 
every direction. A slight episode is introduced as simple 
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background;.and then that background is back-grounded, as 
in a picture of Turner’s, where, as Ruskin remarked, distance 
stretches beyond distance to infinity." In that chapter of 
Nostromo, Decoud’s novel-letter is introduced to heighten the 
illusion; but the scene of the writing is in turn wrought up 
to secure the basis. The letter breaks off for a moment to 
give us this: 

Decoud paused to light a cigarette, then with his head still over 
his writing, he blew a cloud of smoke, which seemed to rebound from 
the paper. He took up the pencil again. 


If that rebounding smoke be called a detail of superero- 
gation we could hardly say nay. To whom did it “seem ” to 
rebound? It recalls Queen Gertrude’s account in Hamlet, 
of the willow aslant the brook that “ shows its hoar leaves in 
the glassy stream.” Some enthusiasts delight in that touch 
of observation: the willow leaf is white underneath. [I do 
not know whether any one has looked to see if the leaves are 
reflected white.] Ask whether the Queen was likely -to 
think of that phenomenon when telling of Ophelia’s suicide, 
and you will probably get answers both ways. Suffice it that 
nobody else in Shakespeare's day could commit such sins of 
supererogation; and that Conrad’s excesses of art are sim- 
ilarly tolerable. 

It is his supreme merit that his idiosyncrasy of back- 
ground painting, though it is out of balance for readers not 
similarly disposed, never really curtails the ultimate aim of 
presenting character. The same intense vision plays upon 
that; and the business of back-grounding is applied psy- 
chically no less than physically. Every incident, every ad- 
venture, is fused in reflection. Every notable personality is 
made to grow upon us: there is rarely a preliminary “ char- 
acter-sketch ”: we must come to know the persons in the book, 
for the most part, as we know them in life, by gradual in- 
tercourse: backward-looking revelations come only after we 
have become acquainted with the man as he lives. Dr. 
Monygham in Nostrom@ is a typical case: we meet him a © 
dozen times, with hints of a past many times withheld, till 
at the stage of his active entry into the plot it is all told 
with a concentrated intensity that suggests a novel used up 
for an incidental record. 


*Since writing this I have read Conrad’s A Personal Record, which is one 
continuous illustration of the proposition put. 
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And so with the development of the plot, the situation, 
the problem. It is husbanded with rigorous care. This, of 
course, is not merely part of the method of background or 
atmosphere; it belongs to all fiction, narrative or dramatic: 
and is as old as Homer. We see the young Shakespeare 
awaking newly to the possibilities in the opening scene of 
Henry IV, Second Part, where we have the three stages in 
the breaking to Northumberland of the news of his son’s 
death: first the false tale of success; then the brief and vague 
report of disaster; flouted by the bringer of good news; then 
the conclusive testimony. For plot purposes it is supererog- 
atory: we know the fact already, from the previous play; it 
is the artist’s creative impulse that is at work. 

Conrad especially loves thus to prelude and evolve a 
great situation; presenting it at length with an overwhelming 
force. In Chance, after the protracted proem, rising at 
points to thrilling intensity, as in the vision of the abom- 
inable chaperon whose hate goes so far to wither the young 
girl who is in her power, we sail far and long, watching a 
slow drift of frustration, suffering, illusion, monomania, till 
suddenly the mate by chance sees the old man’s hand putting 
poison in the Captain’s glass. In the last story, The Shadow 
Line, the art of the preparation is still more notable. The 
young mate, stranded by his own act in an Eastern port, 
finds himself in a dull maze of sordid annoyance and petty 
mystery, till he suddenly realizes the new opening of a pos- 
sible command, to which his self-absorbed impatience had 
blinded him when it is obscurely hinted by the friendly old 
captain, his fellow inmate of the club. We linger over these 
people, who have nothing to do with the later story, just 
as in life we may move in a circle of any kind, bored or 
otherwise, till the sudden knock of Fate calls us to a new ex- 
perience. The low-pitched, petty detail is the calculated 
preparation for the thrill of the great situation to come, in 
the plague-ridden and becalmed ship, with the medicine 
fraudulently removed. It is as if we were stumbling long 
through underground passages, dark, stifling, disconcerting, 
depressing, and then should suddenly come out on a moun- 
tain-side in the night, with the stars overhead, and beneath 
us the swinging seas. 

But Conrad’s method is not methodistic; not a repeated 
routine. He has the variety that is one of the attestations 
of mastery. In Victory, as in Lord Jim, we have the method 
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of first tying the knot and keeping it tied till the tragic 
finish, suddenly flashed upon us in a death-knell at the height 
of a startling action. In Chance, we end on commonplace. 
The woman who was so slow to realize what her noble hus- 
band had done for her, and whom we were in effect invited 
to regard as blasted by her sufferings, is casually indicated 
as likely to console herself, in her widowhood, with the young 
mate, whose elaborate introduction at the start had suggested 
him as the probable hero of the book, but who has only been 
the onlooker and plot-assistant. 

This might be pronounced a cynical finish; but Conrad 
is not rightly to be labelled as cynical: he is sombrely ironical, 
rather—a pessimistic idealist. Like the Slav artists in gen- 
eral, sombre and tragical, he has no humor: ' the ironic and 
tragic vision overlays for him the spirit of comedy, of laugh- 
ter. To some this may seem a defect; and of course it is 
a limitation; but it is much to be questioned whether the cult 
of the facetious has not in English fiction hindered the growth 
of tragic greatness. We get indeed a high seriousness about 
the moral lessoning, as in George Eliot and many other 
women writers; but not in the art. When the French say 
that our painting is not serious, they mean, “not serious in 
the business of painting, as painting.” On that side they 
find it amateurish, sentimental, dilletantist. George Eliot 
begins Adam Bede with a figure about the drop of ink with 
which she will create for us the scene of the workshop. Ob- 
truding her art, she is limiting its prerogative, which is to 
make us forget it, Ars celare artem. The great Russians, 
following Balzac, took another way, and Conrad follows 
them. 

The facetious, in English fiction, sets in with Fielding; 
for Nashe had no followers; as neither had Richardson nor 
De Foe in their subjective and objective realism. Fielding’s 
comic power and masculine style made him the dominant 
influence, priming Smollett, and later Dickens. Thackeray, 
the great master of them all, alone transcends the English 
snares of the obtruded personality of the author and the play 
of the comic spirit by the very intensity of his absorption in 
it all. Defiantly telling us that he is the showman with the 
puppets, he creates the most absolutely real people. With 
them he laughs and weeps; his comedy is one with his trag- 


‘Dostoyevsky, indeed, exhibits real humor in one story, but in another, a 
planned farce, fails distressingly. 
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edy; and his underlying pessimism, so stupidly labelled 
cynicism, is the analogue of the sterner and harder pessimism 
of Conrad. And if Conrad gives us no laughter, we are 
compensated by being spared at any rate the falsetto pathos 
and the agonizing puerility of Dickens. At one point, indeed, 
he remotedly approximates to that, in his rather trying habit 
of eternally recurring labels—the thousand times repeated 
label of Nostromo “ the capataz de carjadores,”’ the fifty 
times repeated label of the corpse of the murdered Hirsch— 
“ the late Sefior Hirsch,” “ the late Sefior Hirsch, merchant 
of Esmeralda.” It is a mechanical device, caught, I think, 
from Zola. Rather worse is that of “ Mr. Nielson, who called 
himself Nelson.” 


The final impression left by Conrad’s art, then, is that of 
greatness, of tragic intensity, of vivid realization of life and 
circumstance, of invincible patience in the artistic reproduc- 
tion, albeit there are miscalculations in the matter of the 
machinery, such as lesser artists would in general shun. In 
calling him a realist, we are noting that he is an intense 
observer of reality, and is inspired by the spectacle of life. 
But this is the Shakespearean realism which does not merely 
reproduce or manipulate reality but imagines in terms of true 
vision; and in that sense he is equally an idealist—if we can 
make any profitable use in criticism of these words—of-all- 
work, which lend themselves—especially the latter—to di- 
vergent meanings. What I mean is that if it should be said 
that many of Conrad’s characters are rather ideal than ob- 
served personalities, I should not offer a negative, but claim 
that his power lies in making the ideal pass as real. 

Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Falstaff, Coriolanus, Lear, 
Pére Goriot, are all ideal figures in that they are incarnations 
of concepts, not transcripts of the more composite and 
chequered actualities of human character. Not one of them 
is strictly thinkable as a historic person. Neither is Jim, nor 
even Charles Gould, nor Mrs. Gould, nor Nostromo, nor 
Decoud—especially in his death, nor the nigger of the Nar- 
cissus, nor Heyst in Victory. They are not realistic, that 
is to say, to the extent that Colonel Newcome or Captain 
Mitchell is, or Becky Sharp, or even Mrs. Poyser. They are 
sublimations of a characteristic rather than projections of 
seen types, or typical complexes. On the other hand, most of 
Conrad’s bad men seem true seizures from life; and his sub- 
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ordinate pecple,—the Violas, for instance—generally are, in- 
deed always are. It is as if in these he escaped the overcharge 
of his poetic idealism, which in the greater figures tends to 
take possession of him. The fact seems to be, once more, 
that he is equally imaginative and observant; with the result 
that when he idealizes he does it with such a sense of the 
aspects of the real, such instinctive subtlety and rightness of 
drawing, such skill of backgrounding, and such intensity of 
self-projection, that the product is artistically even more 
valid, or at least more memorable, than the more receptive 
and transcriptive things beside them, as Juliet is more mem- 
orable than the Nurse, or Rosalind than Audrey, or Hamlet 
than Polonius. 

On this view the final answer to the charge that Conrad 
falls short in drawing women is not, I think, merely to claim 
with Mr. Curle that his women characters are masterly. For 
his studies of women show much less range of observation 
and interest than his studies of men. He rarely writes a love 
story as such; and only occasionally seeks a love interest; and 
this alone means a great curtailment of women-study. He 
is interested in them mainly as sufferers or victims; and, at 
times, in their reacting capacity for murder. Mrs. Gould 
does not strike me as “ observed,” as real, or even as remark- 
ably original among idealizations; and it is not enough to 
say that she is very attractive and admirable in character. I 
prefer to say that Conrad’s white women—Mrs. Gould, and 
the girls in Chance and Victory—though not truly: real as 
is the evil woman in Victory, who is terribly real, are so skil- 
fully drawn, so finely and subtly specialized, so originally 
conceived, that they too belong to fine art. Let us remember 
always that we are dealing with fiction, not with landscape- 
painting or portrait-painting, which offers merely abstract 
analogies to fiction. Realism and idealism in fiction are ques- 
tions only of the less or more of one than of the other, never 
of an absolute distinction of categories. The residual fact is 
that Conrad is not so widely interested in women as in men, 
and has fewer points of sympathy with them. He has never 
matched Eugénie Grandet. Even his compassion is curi- 
ously selective of extreme cases, as in T'he Secret Agent, 
Victory, and Chance; and Antonia in Nostromo is little de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Curle makes a great point of the question of which 
book is Conrad’s masterpiece; and he seems to imply that a 
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right comprehension or valuation of him turns upon deciding 
whether Nostromo or Lord Jim is selected. He is all for 
Nostromo, and suggests that English people generally pre- 
fer Lord Jim because of its moral or didactic interest. I do 
not think that is quite the right explanation. The selection 
of a masterpiece turns largely, and perhaps ought to mainly, 
on our sense of achieved unity of theme and treatment, as 
when we mostly put Othello above Antony and Cleopatra, 
though the latter has the larger variety of interest and power; 
or (if we are devotees of George Eliot) Silas Marner above 
Middlemarch, for the same kind of reason. Now, Nostromo 
is by Mr. Curle’s own account a panorama—which amounts 
to saying that it does not answer to its title. Nor does it. 
The pedestal is too great for the titular figure, as Flaubert 
felt his to have been in Salammbé. Nor does it conform to 
its sub-title, “A Tale of the Seaboard.” It might better 
be called “ A Tale of a Mine,” or “ A Tale of a Revolution:” 
the Bay of Salaco is not enough for a “ Seaboard.” And 
the titles of the three parts—‘‘ The Silver of the Mine,” 
“ The Isabels,” “ ‘The Lighthouse ”—are quite wrong. It is 
an ill-considered attempt to lighten the form of an over-long 
book, clearly not so planned.’ The silver of the mine per- 
vades all three books; the second part begins long before we 
get to the Isabels, and these are in the story to the end; 
while the Lighthouse belongs only to the closing portion of 
the third part. The whole division is anomalous and inap- 
propriate. 

A great composition, nevertheless, Nostromo certainly is; 
wonderful in its diversity of types, in its sustained intensity 
of presentment; in its multiform backgrounding, in its real- 
ism of detail and incident, and in its idealism of character- 
conception. It is an interweaving, as it were, of two or three 
novels, all threaded by Nostromo, a kind of flawed embodi- 
ment of commonplace distinction, ironically presented as the 
dominating or central figure. But this very irony, which is 
pervasive, tends to lower the ultimate psychic impression; 
and the effort to develop the case of Nostromo in the latter 
part of the book leaves a sense of relative artificiality and 
strained ingenuity. The long-drawn interview between Nos- 
tromo and Doctor Monygham leaves us fatigued into accep- 
tance rather than convinced. The death of Decoud is fine 


1Much allowance is to be made for the fact that Nostromo first appeared as 
a serial in T. P.’s Weekly, I believe. 
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fantasy, but hardly plausible; and we note that whereas 
Decoud, worn and weak, puts four of the ingots in his pockets 
to drown himself, Nostromo, later, can carry off only two at 
a time. Also, the story leaps forward and backward; the 
chronology of the latter years of Captain Mitchell is quite 
erratic; and at the end nothing seems quite complete save our 
depression over it all. Yet again, there is partial failure 
rather than success in the unpsychological philosopheme that 
Mrs. Gould felt that the mine in the end took her place in her 
husband’s heart; for his absorption in the mine had been 
prominent at the time of their first meeting, as retrospectively 
described; and the situation had never really changed. In 
a word, the author’s power, spread over so immense an area, 
flags and is flogged towards the end, and finally yields a 
galaxy rather than a great star, a gallery rather than a 
picture. The high centrality of Lord Jim, where the story 
turns on one pivot, leaves the profounder if not the larger 
impression. 

Finally, the panorama is incomplete in one rather impor- 
tant regard. We never get a well-rounded conception of 
Costaguana as a whole; and we never really understand 
the revolution. Conrad’s irony, to say nothing of his personal 
predilection, sets him against the “ Negro Liberals;” yet it 
inevitably falls in turn also on the Blancos. Once we get 
from him the generalization that between the indolence of 
the aristocracy and the mental darkness of the people, rev- 
olutions are inevitable. But the penetration which so illum- 
inates and reveals individual character should have been equal 
to a more serious seizure of the collective play of forces in a 
community. We cannot but feel that there is more in any 
revolution, even in South America, than Conrad makes out; 
and that none can have been such a sordid farce as this. His 
vision of the causation of the brigand career of Hernandez 
should have yielded some cognate light on the aspirations of 
the “ Negro Liberals.” ‘The problem goes back to the first 
South American revolutions which left a heritage, as Conrad 
partly sees, but does not explicate. Nor does he reveal to us 
the economic life as a whole: we never know how most of the 
people of Sulaco, apart from the mine and the railway, earn 
their living; and we can only guess at the economic life of 
the Campo. Once, in the account of Pedro Montero, we hear 
of land companies and cotton mills; but they never function 
- in the story or in the revolution. 
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But, of course, an absolute in art, a great work without a 
flaw, does not exist; Lord Jim is not such an absolute; and 
to disparage Nostromo is far from my intention. Only a 
great writer and a great artist could have written it. The 
question as to what we shall reckon Conrad’s masterpiece is 
after all rather otiose; and may turn finally on our idiosyn- 
crasy. Suffice it that Conrad has written no feeble book or 
story, has stamped with distinction all he has produced, and 
has absolutely respected his art. Even in his collaboration 
with Hueffer, producing, in Romance, what is rather a good 
adventure story of the ordinary kind than a psychological 
novel, he has kept to a plane above that of the pot-boiler, to 
which Mr. Bennett has so many times so cheerfully de- 
scended; and such a story of incident as Z'yphoon is high art 
through and through. 

Curle emphatically claims that Conrad’s work makes an 
epoch. Well, epochs are more easily formulated in writing 
than made in fact; and it is particularly risky to forecast one 
in literature. It is about as easy to conceive that Conrad may 
set up a reaction towards simplicity in diction and “ atmio- 
sphere,” and away from irony. Also it is doubtful whether 
his ever-recurrent touch of blood will become an accepted 
high-art device, even after the Great War. Thackeray 
turned wholly away from the murder motive after Dickens 
had made repeated and sensational use of it; and the rise 
of the regular murder novel in the last generation is not 
necessarily a clue to the future. In Europe, after all, most 
people never see a murder, and die in their beds, war apart. 
Conrad’s use of the slaying motive is in fact rather overdone, 
having regard to the totality of life. 

However that may be, he is a great figure in English 
fiction, and has given a great stimulus to a serious handling 
of that great art. To Mr. Curle’s pronouncement that he 
is alien to the English mind I would reply that he is no more 
and no less alien than to any other, if national minds there 
be. After many years of on-looking, I know of no “ English 
mind,” though I know of forty English habits of mind more 
or less mutually antipathetic. But one of these habits cer- 
tainly, is that described as insularity; and to that habit Con- 
rad may well be a supreme corrective; while of the equally 
prevalent English devotion to bad “sympathetic” art he 
must tend, at least as regards the minority capable of criti- 


cism, to be a great solvent. J. M. Rogerson. 
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Tue Ectipse or Russia. By E. J. Dillon. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 


The better acquainted one becomes with the history—especially the 
recent history—of Russia, the more one is constrained to view the 
growth of the Russian State as an instance of abortive evolution—the 
evolution of an organism brought into being by blind forces and 
destined to develop along lines harmful to the rest of the world and 
ultimately destructive to itself. The Tsardom was incurably bad—on 
that point all well-informed students of the subject, including Dr. 
Dillon, are agreed. And the alternative to the Tsardom seems to have 
been anarchy. Reform of the Government, the uplift of the people 
through education and economic opportunity—these have always been 
mere theories in Russia. Their realization would have required in the 
first place a really enlightened and progressive monarch—in other 
words, a miracle; for the Russian system cast all Tsars in much the 
same mould. In the second place, real reform would have called for 
an abandonment of the policies upon which the Tsardom depended for 
its very existence. The Imperial Government was essentially preda- 
cious in its relations with weaker Powers; in its relation to its own 
people it was essentially parasitic. No statesman could have eased it 
along into a relatively healthy and progressive condition, because it 
was not and never had been developing in a direction parallel to that 
of healthy and progressive nations. It was progressing in quite a 
different direction—towards its own destruction. The most that a far- 
seeing statesman, like Witte, could do was somewhat to delay the 
process. For the Russian State was not merely diseased; it was the 
disease. 

When one reads the history of a progressive nation, such as 
England, one cannot help believing that, despite the seemingly for- 
tuitous nature of the progress, the final outcome is the result of 
codperative intelligence. When one reads the story of a perverted 
national growth like that of Russia, one can hardly resist the idea that 
the final outcome is due to codperative unintelligence: one loses faith 
in the innate disposition of human nature to develop in the right way ; 
one can scarcely discern any trace in the whole course of events of 
what we call Progress or Providence. The whole thing seems, so to 
speak, a mistake of Nature. 

One’s view of Russian history, therefore, is likely to be fatalistic. 
According to such a view, it makes little difference whether you regard 
the Russian Revolution as a consummation that was devoutly to be 
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wished, or as a catastrophe to be postponed as long as possible. 
; The latter is, in the main, the attitude of Dr. Dillon, who has lived 
in Russia long enough not only to acquire mature impressions of the 
country and the people, but also to form definite political opinions, and 
who has been in a position to make his opinions influential. In Russia 
Dr. Dillon was successively a student, a university graduate, a doctor, 
a professor, a member of the staff of two journals and the editor of a 
third. He is now professor at the University of Kharkoff. Moreover, 
he was the close friend and adviser of Witte. He thinks and feels 
rather as an adherent of Russia’s great moderate statesman than as 
a critic or interpreter of Russian affairs from an American or British 
point of view. 

“The autocracy,” Witte is quoted as having said, “is but a mode 
of conceiving the relations between the ruling board and the nation. 
And with vision, enterprise, and resource it can be made as productive 
of good as a parliamentary government, especially in a backward coun- 
try like ours. But you must first find a monarch with wisdom, enter- 
prise, and resource, or with discrimination and modesty enough to 
select a statesman who possesses them. and to maintain him in office. 
Alexander II was such a monarch, and I shall never cease to lament 
his death.” Witte understood, at least in some degree, the predatory 
nature of the Tsarist State. He would have satisfied the greed for 
territorial expansion by peaceful penetration and absorption in the 
East. His dealings with China were none too scrupulous, but he 
would have avoided war at all costs. Peace was the cornerstone of 
his policy, and he would have prevented the war with Japan had he 
been able. His ideal of peace rested upon economic revival, growing 
industries, larger markets, educational advance, and political training. 
This pro he, made titanic efforts to carry through—but in vain. 

Dr. Dillon, while he seems in general to have approved the aims 
and to have sympathized with the methods of Witte, gives the im- 
pression that he perceived more clearly than his great friend the hope- 
lessness of the whole situation. Certainly no one has expressed in 
more striking phrases than he the terrible anomaly of the Russian State. 
It was “a Bologna phial of unannealed glass, which may be flung to 
the ground, struck with a hammer, or heavily pressed without the least 
change, yet flies into thousands of little splinters if scratched with a 
diamond or a sharp flint. . . . And the surface of the Tsardom would 
have been scratched by the first democratic institution, and the mole- 
cules would have been scattered to the winds of heaven.” Again, the 
State was “ from the outset informed by the spirit of territorial con- 
quest and its orientation was toward that, while at home a victorious 
race ruled over other races and a privileged class lorded it over the 
bulk of the nation. As long as these conditions—which alone gave 
cohesion to the parts—were upheld, things would go on as before, 
until the whole organism was destroyed; but once change them, desist 
from territorial expansion, cultivate friendly relations with neighbor- 
ing States, introduce at home principles of equity in economics, of 
equality in politics, of liberty in religion, and the cement which alone 
held the rebellious elements together would forthwith crumble away. 
The State, like a boy’s top that ceases to spin, could not but lose its 
equilibrium, wobble, and fall.” 
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_ Conceiving the matter in this large way, the author is able to give 
a just and impressive emphasis to the many astounding and even lurid 
facts that he sets forth from a seemingly inexhaustible store of knowl- 
edge—facts showing the falseness and shallowness of the Tsar, the 
details of political intrigues, instances of international unfaith, events 
in the lives of notorious scoundrels like Gapon and Azeff, the career 
of Rasputin. These are made to appear not as causes—still less as 
bizarre illustrations of human folly and depravity—but as symptoms 
an enone condition that has been fully and philosophically ex- 
plained. 

Dr. Dillon has no very bright picture of the Russian people to 
contrast with the dark picture he draws of the old Russian State. The 
people and the State, he makes plain, were, indeed, complementary to 
each other, being both parts of the same appalling problem; and now 
that the Tsardom has been abolished, the people have not changed. 

The ways in which the Government was to blame for the condition 
of the people are fairly obvious. These are very fully discussed by 
Dr. Dillon, who gives an account of them not differing in its main 
outlines from that set forth by other well-informed students of Russian 
affairs. Absence of the conditions necessary for real national unity, 
a church that was merely an appendage of the State; general ignorance, 
hopeless poverty among the masses; oppression and injustice as con- 
stant and expected elements in the life of all but the fortunate few— 
surely these causes explain much. Nor does it seem very surprising 
that the soul of the people was never clearly comprehended. The 
would-be uplifters of the masses were about what circumstances per- 
mitted them to be. They were without political experience. For the 
most part, they were either fanatics who idealized the peasants to such 
a degree that even participation in the peasants’ own life could not 
undelusion them, or else wild a-priori reasoners who imported foreign 
theories, carried them to their logical extremes, and hoped to apply 
them to Russian conditions. The members of the bureaucracy made 
the mistakes that one would expect of bureaucrats: self-interest and 
egoism make men blind, and the system encouraged stupidity. 

Do these considerations explain everything? Not quite, thinks 
Dr. Dillon. There is, after all, something of a mystery about the 
Russian people. They are “dark” in more senses than one. Even the 
educated Russian often shows a singular unaccountability, a “ varia- 
bility of mind.” The peasants, although they possess a great deal of 
instinctive goodness, are, after all, largely “a-moral.” They are by 
nature predatory, like the State that ruled over them so long; and the 
Bolshevik Government is merely “ the Tsardom turned upside down.” 
The common people on occasion show delight in brutality and destruc- 
tiveness. There is in the race “a lack of social cohesiveness, a leaning 
toward anarchism—a restlessness, intellectual and physical, displayed 
in biting criticism of all social and political arrangements and by an 
irresistible passion for roaming.” The Russians, Dr. Dillon points out, 
are not by any means pure Slavs; their ancestors absorbed various 
indigenous races, mostly Finnish nomads; and here perhaps may be 
found the key to the mysterious “ difference of soul” between the 


Russian and the native of Western Europe. — etd 
_ Dr. Dillon makes the best of the racial idea, which is usually a 
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rather unsafe clue to causes. In particular does his phrase “ variability 
of mind” seem to sum up a great deal of truth in clear-cut fashion. 
One remains, however, somewhat skeptical about the “enigma” of 
the Russian people, so far as that term may seem to imply more than 
a certain difficulty in understanding the psychology of a race that has 
had a markedly different history from that of one’s own people. In 
course of time, one has grown rather impatient with the suggestion, so 
frequently made, that the soul of Russia is enwrapped in a mystery 
impenetrable to Western eyes. Other writers, it may be noted, have 
emphasized the social qualities of the Russians as heavily as Dr. Dillon 
stresses their a-social tendencies ; have lauded their genius for codpera- 
tion in small groups as much as he criticizes their general social in- 
cohesiveness ; have dwelt upon their want of racial animosity as im- 
pressively as he has insisted upon their occasional savagery. If it be 
said that the very enigma of Russia consists in the coexistence of these 
opposite tendencies, it may be answered that the reconciliation of 
opposite tendencies is precisely the problem which all highly organized 
races, and individuals, have to work out. This is not a mystery; it is 
a general law of human nature. Evidently, no solution of the problem 
is in sight in Russia to-day; but it would be rash to deny the existence 
of an excellent basis for a solution in the character of the people them- 
selves. Dr. Dillon, indeed, is not wholly discouraging in the few re- 
marks which he permits himself to make at the end of his book about 
the future of Russia; but he is hardly sanguine. Is he, perhaps, too 
much influenced by that cynical attitude toward the people which is 
said to be characteristic of members of Russia’s former ruling-class? 
Americans, with their instinctive faith in human nature and in democ- 
racy, would doubtless like to think so. 

However this may be, it must be said that Dr. Dillon has written 
perhaps the best book so far published in America on the events and 
conditions leading up to the Revolution. His knowledge, particularly 
of Russian politics, is profound and extensive; his facts are startling 
and authoritative ; his view of the whole subject is broad and scholarly 
—the view at once of a public man well informed about all important 
events and in touch with the principal actors in them, and of a detached 


philosopher. : 





FIGHTING FrANcE. By Stephane Lauzanne, lieutenant in the 
French Army, officer of the Legion of Honor, editor-in-chief of the 
Matin, member of the French Mission to the United States. Trans- 
lated by John L. B. Williams, ALM. New York: D. Appleton and 


Company. 


The German nation is an organism in which the normal balance 
of the traits that make up humanity seems to have been destroyed. 
The body rules over the mind; the mind governs the soul. The huge 
military and industrial machine stands in the place of the spirit; it 
dictates to the mind and conscience of the nation. The State concocts 
and inculcates grandiose schemes of conquest, propagates monstrous 
lies, teaches false morality, plans villainies, makes wickedness a duty. 
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Thus the mind, subservient to the will of the machine, perverts the 
moral sense. Verily, in Germany, Der Staat ist Macht. Power, brute 
power, is in the saddle and rides mankind. 

Contrast this dehumanized nation with France, of all nations the 
most refined, the most civilized. The moral grandeur of France has 
awakened an enthusiastic admiration which cannot overshoot the mark. 
But this is not all. France is not merely an ignis ardens, a flaming 
spirit. Subjected to the most nerve-racking and heart-rending trials, 
she has continued to manifest a cool, self-possessed, critical reason, 
and she has revealed a physical soundness and strength that enable her 
to bear with buoyancy the heaviest strains. In her, all the normal 
elements of character are found in full development and in due subor- 
dination one to another. The results of this harmony are order, meas- 
ure, restraint, unflinching, clear-sighted devotion. In short, France 
as a nation is not only heroic, but sanely, healthily, lovably human. 

It is because M. Lauzanne has revealed the human greatness of 
France in all its principal aspects, and because he has done this with 
a coherence, a reasonableness, and a restrained strength of feeling 
which are typically French, that his book is an interpretation not only 
of the spirit of France, but of France. 

The spirit of France may be gathered from casual anecdotes, from 
bits of overheard conversation. During the mobilization M. Lauzanne 
saw some rough Norman farmers entering the train on which he was 
travelling to join his regiment. They were “talking with the same 


good-natured calmness as if they were going away on a business trip. 
One expression was — over and over again: ‘If we’ve got to 


ne farmer said: ‘They are looking after our 


” 


go, we've got to go.’ 
good. I shall fight until I fall.’ The spirit of the whole French people, 
says M. Lauzanne, “spoke from these mouths.” It spoke in ringing 
tones, through the proclamation of General Gallieni, which had “ in its 
brevity the beauty of an ancient inscription.” This proclamation read: 
“TI have been ordered to defend Paris. I shall obey this command 
until the end.” The same spirit finds expression in the marvellous 
utterances of men dying or about to die on the field of honor, sayings 
having an unconscious classic beauty, the beauty of sincerity and 
restraint. It speaks no less eloquently in the voices of the women. 
Said Madame de Castelnau to the priest who came to announce the 
death of her son—her third son killed in battle: “ Yes, I know what 
you are going to tell me. . . . God’s will be done. But the mothers 
of France would be wrong in weeping for me. Let them envy me.” 
Near Verdun some gendarmes found, one night, an old woman, a 
humble soul, crouched on a grave that was still fresh. “I come from 
La Rochelle,” she said. “Five of my sons have already fallen in the 
war. I have come here to see where the sixth is buried—the sixth— 
my last son.” When the gendarmes, to honor her, presented arms, she 
added: ‘“ Even so, Vive la France!” 

It was the same spirit which was demonstrated on a great scale in 
the never-to-be-forgotten battle of the Marne. Strategy? Yes, it was 
a masterly stroke which Joffre conceived and which Gallieni and 
Manoury carried out. But the battle would have been lost if any 
general of those in the line—Joffre, Gallieni, Manoury, Franchet 
d’Esperey, Foch, de Langle de Cary, Sarrail, Castelnau, Dubail—had 
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once failed in the seven days of trial. It would have been lost if the 
men in the ranks had not believed with all their hearts in the destiny 
of their country and in the beauty of the cause for which they fought. 
It was not enough for them to fight desperately ; they had to fight with 
faith. Generals and men performed the impossible, and the battle was 
won by a miracle—a miracle of morale. 

_ In order to understand the feeling of France, one must see the 
foe as the Frenchman sees him. In the way of “ frightfulness ” there 
is, indeed, little to add to the facts that we all know. As someone has 
said, “ the mind may become sated with truth.” But the character of the 
enemy may be drawn with certain strokes that bring him. into clearer 
focus. The nastiness, the drunkenness, the gratuitous destruction and 
desecration, the needless cruelty—and then the stereotyped explana- 
tions: “It is sad, but it is war.” “ Certain civilians fired on our 
soldiers ”—these things can only be lightly touched upon. M. Lau- 
zanne touches upon them lightly, but frankly and convincingly. The 
moral obtuseness which gives the spy complacency among the people 
he has betrayed—this is a trait needed to complete the picture. The 
famous phrase of Schopenhauer has received striking exemplification : 
“The German is remarkable for the absolute lack of that feeling 
which the Latins call ‘ verecundia’—sense of shame.” 

Not only the spirit and the feeling, but also the mind, of France is 
reflected in M. Lauzanne’s book. France is fighting not only to pre- 
serve all that is dear to her from the peril of immediate destruction, but 
to make sure that she will not have to fight again. The German war- 
machine must not only be stopped; “ it must be broken and destroyed, 
thrown out as scrap iron to prevent the pieces from being reassembled, 
readjusted and put in running order again.” This, France has quietly 
realized and firmly held to. When she speaks on this subject, there 
is no note of hysteria in her voice, but the tone of long-cherished con- 
viction. She knows, too, exactly what she means by the words, “ resti- 
tution, reparation, guarantees.” -Her war aims, as explained by M. 
Lauzanne, are simple, clear, unquestionable. France is hospitable to 
ideals, and brave enough to attempt the realization of the loftiest ; but 
she is also eminently realistic and practical. It is characteristic, per- 
haps, of her temper that it is a Frenchenen who, in approving the 
principle of the League of Nations, has written perhaps the simplest 
and the justest criticism of that really hopeful plan. t M. Lau- 
zanne has to say on this subject is neither, in the current meanings of 
the terms, “ optimistic” nor “ pessimistic,” as so much discussion of 
peace unfortunately is. His country has learned to view dispassionately 
the actual situation in its simple elements, and then to build and hope 
for the best—true wisdom. 

Finally M. Lauzanne makes us understand the wonderful vitality, 
the physical stamina, so to speak, of France. France is not “bled 
white ”—far from it. Statistics showing the increase of the army, the 
enlarged production of war materials, the condition of the colonies, the 
work of reconstruction carried on in the reconquered territory, the 
assistance in money, in munitions and in man get that France has 
given to her allies, completely destroy the belief that France, however 
much she has suffered, is near the end of her strength. The chapter 
which the author has devoted to the strength and resources of his 
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country contains facts more surprising than do his other chapters and 
almost as thrilling in their implications. 

Direct in manner, and very often concrete, lucidly explanatory or 
calmly critical wherever the nature of the subject makes such treat- 
ment appropriate, not lacking in the eloquence necessary to set great 
things in a true light, but never too impassioned, M. Lauzanne’s book 
accomplishes the end aimed at: it gives to Americans a singularly clear 
and nobly outlined conception of fighting France. 





THE OpyssEy OF A ToRPEDOED TRANSPORT. By Y. Translated 
from the French by Grace Fallow Norton. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


What is the essential difference between a well-told narrative of 
fact and a product of the artistic imagination? Is it not mainly this: 
that the latter tells more, and tells it more subtly and hence more 
expressively, while the former, concentrating the attention upon a few 
obvious and disparate aspects of the truth, approaches indefinitely the 
condition of a mere catalogue of events, minutely observed, it may be, 
but at best somewhat bare and artistically somewhat incoherent? Cer- 
tainly, there is no reason in the nature of things why the true story 
should not be as good as the fiction story. Only, for the most part, it 
is not. The people who know the facts are usually unable to give them 
life—that reality, in other words, which depends so much upon the 
wholeness of the effect. The deliberate realists seem often but half 
successful in their attempts to make “realism” as interesting as con- 
crete truth, or as coherent as romance. 

The Odyssey of a Torpedoed Transport is the exception in “ fact- 
stories.” It is true; it has realism, it has “ reality.” In other words, 
it possesses both concrete and artistic truth. All kinds of interest are 
packed into it, with an ease, a naturalness, an economy of expression, 
which in a novel would command admiration as denoting the highest art. 

To begin with, the story reveals an aspect of the war of which the 
general public have known little—the work of the merchant-marine 
in the earlier years of the conflict and at the time when the U-boat 
menace was at its height. On the one hand, “ Y,” of course, knew 
many things that no one but an officer on a “ water-bruiser ” could have 
known so well or felt so deeply: the folly of refusing to equip vessels 
like the Pamir with guns or wireiess, the stupidity of underrating the 
danger from the submarine, the general inefficiency with which the 
business of the merchant-marine was managed—these things hit him 
hard. On the other hand, his knowledge of the whole war-problem 
was necessarily small, and he gave perhaps undue importance to 
rumors that fitted in with his notions. If it be objected that this latter 
fact diminishes the significance of his story, it may be replied first that 
in many respects “ Y ” has been proved to have been right, and, sec- 
ondly, that it is just this imperfection of knowledge which makes the 
whole story so concentrated in its effect. It is simply the story of an 
officer upon a French transport—an officer who of course had opinions 
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and feelings of his own—no more. But “ Y” was no ordinary mate 
on a tramp steamship. He was gifted. Without being aware of it, 
he had an extraordinary power of drawing character. The portrait 
he has drawn of his captain, Fourges, is immortal. 

Fourges was a man who saw things straight and clear from his 
own point of view and who was a thorn in the side of those who did 
not. He got things done or did them himself, and, when he could do 
neither, swore at the crew or villified the authorities. “When they . 
saw the Pamir put out, the admiral and the base commander were only 
too glad to be rid of the old trombone-player, and said to themselves 
that they hoped he would go and hang himself somewhere else. 
Fourges said that it would be a lesson to him, and that henceforth 
when the authorities had no orders to give him, he should give them 
to himself, because it was disgusting to let the stockholders make a 
thousand or fifteen hundred a day without doing anything.” Fourges 
exploded into choice sarcasms when asked to take two hundred mules 
on top of a cargo of fire-wood with casks of wine piled on top of it. 
But he took a hundred of the mules, and he enjoyed the experience. 

When Fourges was féted and badgered in Algiers, he said to his 
mate, “ Let’s get out of this or I shall explode!” In moments of stress 
he kept his hands in his pockets to avoid making gestures. “ Fourges 
is generally in the right, and the things he says come to pass six or 
eight months later, so when you tell him he is a pessimist, he has only 
to say, ‘Wait and see!’ And when his predictions are realized, the 
people who said they never would be, have forgotten what he told them 
in the first place, and they brag of how they had been predicting this 
for a long time! Then he gets into a rage and announces some more 
things which astonish them, and they repeat that it can’t be so because 
the newspapers are saying quite the —- Five or six months 
later, behold Fourges again in the right!” Fourges was rough- 
tongued, explosive, kindly, garrulous, conceited, shrewd—above all a 
_ Beside him, most literary or romantic portrayals of sea-character 

ade. 

All “ Y’s” observations are “ filtered through ” a personality per- 
fectly genuine and highly individual. You perceive in him a great 
earnestness for duty, a strong sense of the romance and of the frater- 
nity of the sea, an infinite zest for adventure—a zest that shows 
through his good-natured grumblings over hardships. He took a keen 
delight in all the queer happenings he was a part of and in all the 
queer characters he met—happenings and characters flavorous of the 
life he had chosen for himself. In him one discerns a clean, strong, 
youthful spirit growing fast to maturity, like the young captain in 
Joseph Conrad’s The Shadow Line. Assured strength is manifested 
in his character, along with the alternate diffidence and bumptiousness 
of youth. He expresses himself with instinctive good taste, with 
breezy vigor—and with singular felicity. ; 

The story of a torpedoed transport—what is there to tell but 
journeyings from port to port, and then the brief notice of the final 
catastrophe? But no! The war spirit of the merchant-marine and the 
traditional spirit of the sea are in this book. If the rest of us civilians 
could but get into our lives as landsmen something of the same spirit 


and of the same simplicity ! 
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THE FicuTinc Frets. By Ralph D. Paine. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Said the old Scotch engineer in McAndrew’s Hymn: 


What I ha’ seen 
Since steam at sea began 
eaves me no doubt for the machine. 
But what about the man? 


The romance of present-day reality which Kipling celebrated has 
been enthusiastically accepted by vast numbers of readers. And now, 
in this war, and on the sea even more than upon the land, this romance 
of actuality has been greatly accentuated, made enormously more com- 
plicated. The “machine” has not only acquired a huge new im- 
portance; it has taken to itself novel forms, of strange complexity 
and astonishing versatility. The modern destroyer comes measurably 
near to realizing McAndrew’s idea of the “loco-boiler.” Submarines 
render antiquated the fancies of Jules Verne. Air-craft of every 
imaginable description—air-planes, sea-planes, dirigibles, kite balloons, 
with any number of sub-varieties—make the prophetic visions of H. G. 
Wells seem prosaic in retrospect. In the midst of all this, old condi- 
tions have in some degree come back. Armed merchantmen with decks 
awash fight actions against submarines in a manner suggestive of the 
days of Paul Jones—yes, even sailing vessels have done this. Frail 
patrol boats—a new mosquito fleet, not unlike the ships of our older 
navy—tumble through the big seas off the French coast, racked from 
stem to stern, looking for a chance to battle with one of the newest 
products of man’s warlike ingenuity. The little trawlers and drifters, 
manned by seamen of the old school, vary their work of dragging for 
mines by fighting not always unsuccessful battles with the German 
pirates. 

Confronted by all these new conditions, “the man” has proved 
equal to them. He has remained normal, and he has become immensely 
resourceful. The navy man continues to be jolly, efficient, full of zest. 
The trawler—whose story is an epic in itself—retains his usual 
phlegm. Every one knows that he may be at any time the victim of 
a grotesquely dreadful fate—but no one loses his nerve. The sole 
survivor of the crew of an English submarine labors methodically, 
scientifically, for two hours to extricate himself, and finally succeeds. 
A man in a kite balloon is towed behind a destroyer in a heavy gale, 
and is obliged to remain in the air, frightfully buffeted about, for 
twenty hours of cold and seasickness. He wanted to be transferred to 
the kite-balloon service, and probably will not permanently regret his 
choice. Men in all branches of the service perform amazing, hair- 
raising exploits as a matter of course. Submarines nose their way 
through mine fields and fight other submarines in the dark. Sea-planes 
—air-boats capable of lifting tons—fight battles with other air-craft 
high above the water and destroy the U-boats hiding under the sur- 
face. The destroyers, engaged in “the greatest game in the world ”— 
a game so exciting and so exacting in its demand for “ pep” that it 
has become eminently a young man’s game—convoy fleets of merchant 
vessels in the dark, prepared to fight at an instant’s notice or at no 
notice at all, in constant danger from collision as well as from possible 
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torpedoes; they plough through heavy seas, their decks at all angles, 
and wage mortal combats, the issues of which may be decided in a few 
moments. 

Men sometimes show the effect of the strain. But for the most 
part they give no sign of any emotion but joy in the game or earnest 
single-minded longing to get square with the Hun. Men are torpedoed 
several times, picked up after hours in life-boats, and on recovery from 
wounds or exhaustion return to the service. 

There is no end to the marvels of mechanical ingenuity and of 
human heroism which Ralph Paine presents in his book, The Fighting 
Fleets. He gives his readers an authentic view of the whole impres- 
sive and intricate spectacle of naval warfare as it is carried on to-day. 
His narrative is not at all technical ; it contains no chapters upon sea- 
power or upon naval strategy. It is rich in anecdote and it deals in- 
terestingly with the personalities of many notable men, French, English 
and Americans, Mr. Paine is a fluent and vigorous story-teller. He 
is accurately and adequately informing. He has covered every branch 
of the marine service with thoroughness, and has exhibited it with the 
imaginative and emotional power that the subject requires. His story 
does not lack the touch of matter-of-courseness, of dry faithfulness to 
fact, of reserve, which is the professional tone. It is cheerful in man- 
ner, and there are bits of humor in it. It is far more than a mere 
report. 

7 Back of the romance of actuality and informing it is the “true 
romance ”—the spirit that does great things, and that will win the 
war, the power that casts a glamor over horrors, that lures and urges 
men into sacrifice for a great cause. In Mr. Paine’s book one may 
glimpse the true romance. 





CREATIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY. By Helen Marot. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 


The question which Miss Marot discusses is that of industrial 
education. 

Democracy proceeds upon the assumption that the most intelligent 
persons make the best citizens. Freedom of thought and of action, 
sufficient education to make thought and action intelligent and moral: 
these are the postulates of the American system. The type of educa- 
tion which has been held to fit this system best is what is called liberal 
education. 

Business, however, calls for specialized knowledge, and machine 
industry calls for specialized workers. Old-fashioned education, it is 
felt, does not any longer quite fill the bill; it neither satisfies industrial 
requirements nor makes the workman who is subject to these require- 
ments a free and happy man. Just as the agricultural school is sup- 
posed to make the farmer at once more happy and more efficient, so 
the industrial school should make the worker not only more efficient, 
but more happy. 

We must not content ourselves with the first of these two condi- 
tions and a poor substitute for the second. A combination of industrial 
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servitude with State paternalism would be thoroughly un-American. 
In our zeal for efficiency we must not Prussianize industry. After the 
war, we must have not only increased efficiency but increased democ- 
racy. To reconcile these two ends—that is the great problem. Is 
there any better way of accomplishing this reconciliation than the old 
way of first giving the prospective workman a common-school educa- 
tion and then leaving him to the mercy of organized industry on the 
assumption that he is capable of working out his own destiny, tech- 
nically and morally, without further assistance? 

Miss Marot believes that there is. Her aim is to make the work- 
man interested in his work, to give scope to the creative impulse which 
every one in some degree possesses. The plan for an industrial school 
which she advocates seems well adapted to the realization of her idea. 
The school work would include the operation and management of the 
whole of some simple industry—such as the making of wooden toys— 
the work being done, of course, under competent direction and super- 
vision. The aim in this part of the work would not be to acquire 
technical proficiency in any one operation, or even to gain an absolute 
mastery of the whole business such as would fit one to engage in a 
similar enterprise on his own account. The design would be rather 
to give each student such a conception of all the parts of the business 
and of their relations to one another and to the whole as would inspire 
him with enthusiasm for codperative effort. 

It may be reasonably objected that codperative effort engenders 
little enthusiasm except as it is connected with the desire for personal 
advancement, or with an ethical, or, at least, pseudo-ethical, ideal. 
In the labor unions all three elements would seem to be present, and 
in them codperative effort is indeed a live thing. But it is hard to see 
how the concept could hold its own in an environment that gives little 
scope for its application. Would the worker whose creative impulse 
had been stimulated at school be really much better off than another? 
Would he be permanently more efficient? Would he be more con- 
tented? Would he be better able to understand the conditions with 
which he was dissatisfied? These questions suggest doubts. The work- 
ers trained to take an intelligent interest in their work could not do 
much to transform industry, nor could they find large satisfaction under 
conditions such as, according to Miss Marot, now exist. Only within 
. very narrow limits, it would seem, could the idea find practical applica- 
tion. Indeed, the most that could reasonably be expected of Miss 
Marot’s school is that as a practical demonstration (for the experiment 
is likely to be successful within its own confines) it will suggest certain 
modifications of present methods in factory management. 

Miss Marot’s treatise is eloquent, but somewhat trite in substance, 
and somewhat hazy in its conclusions. The author analyzes the Ger- 
man industrial system and the American system—including the special 
features of Scientific Management and Profit-Sharing—with shrewd- 
ness and knowledge. But she seems somehow to have got hold of the 
question by the wrong handle. One can hardly understand her insist- 
ence upon the idea that the problem is primarily a problem for edu- 
cators. The creative impulse exists in every one, no doubt; but for 
its universal satisfaction it needs ideal conditions. Unselfish, intelli- 
gent, whole-hearted enthusiasm for work is the final and most precious 
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result of enlightenment, of individual right-living, and of collective 
— rather than the means by which these ends are to be 
attained. 





In THE Mipst oF Lire. By Ambrose Bierce. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. 


Doubtless the important thing in a story is its view of life. But 

the critic has no absolute criterion for judging the value of the pre- 
sented view. Unhappily, the moral standard won’t quite do. There 
are infinite possible aspects of life asking to be interpreted, and each 
has its own emotion that requires expression. No one can say cer- 
tainly whether the reaction upon him of Macbeth is exactly moral, or 
even whether the emotions universally inspired by a moonlight night, 
or by a sunset, or by a ghost-story, are good for the soul. There are 
a great many emotions that cannot be definitely classified as “ higher ” 
or “lower,” however the moralists or estheticians may try. We can 
only say that we feel better for their expression. The expression is, 
at lowest, a kind of Katharsis; and not improbably it is something 
more. 
This view leaves one with no test of meaning more nearly final 
than genuineness—genuineness of feeling and integrity of art. What 
a man writes must come from the depths of him, and it must be ex- 
pressed neither with indifference, nor with tricks and pretenses and 
idle conventionalities. There must be no pretense whatever, either 
in the matter or in the handling. 

Mr. Bierce meets the test of genuineness on both sides. His book, 
to be sure, from its dreadfully suggestive title to the last word of the 
last story, is inordinately “ pessimistic.” It is of death—ghastly, ironic 
death—that Mr. Bierce really writes. At first it may seem to the reader 
that the earnestness of the author’s pessimism is somewhat marred 
by the piquancy of his illustrations. His ingenuity is inexhaustible; 
his themes are sensationally frightful. But as one reads on, one 
becomes fascinated; one warms to the stories; one’s heart beats faster, 
and one feels, actually, a comfortable glow, enjoying one’s own power 
to perceive the intellectual, perhaps the moral, interest—one might 
almost say “beauty ”—of horror. Mr. Bierce’s ingenuity, his ability 
to say the same thing over and over without repeating himself, his 
surprising variations upon essentially the same grisly theme, is not a 
sign of mere virtuosity, but a mark of originality—and of genuineness. 

As a fictionist Mr. Bierce reminds one by turns of Henry James, 
of de Maupassant, of O. Henry, of Poe. One would say that he had 
studied the masters of his art. But he is really like none of them. He 
has his own order of ideas and of ultimate feelings to express. 

In style he is a bit harsh. His sentences are not very euphonic; 
they are written for the eye rather than for the ear; they are well-knit 
rather than fluent. Words are chosen with catholic taste and with 
single regard for the meaning. The vocabulary has no conventionali- 
ties. Certainly there is in this no suggestion of Poe! Nor does the 
author. seem, like James, to be ever making wonderful attempts to 
express the infinitely tenuous. A brutal frankness of description in 
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his work seems to take the place of skilful suggestion. Yet the stories 
as wholes are immensely suggestive, profoundly subtle. And the style, 
without grace or glamor, is a mightily effective instrument. 

Mr. Bierce’s aim is, apparently, to entrap us into unforeseeable 
depths of horror, to enable us to discover in ourselves greater capacity 
for realization than we knew we possessed. If any one feels that the 
experience is not beneficial, he cannot easily be confuted. Certainly 
if one finds fictional horror weakening, he should read or not read 
according to his conscience. The majority of the intelligent have 
always felt that the artistic experience of emotions, the dramatic real- 
ization of human feeling in all its phases, is strengthening—and deep- 
ening. They have simply demanded a genuine artist. Such an artist 
is Mr. Bierce. 





OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 
XVII 
(July 6—August 5) 


THE sixteenth month of our war with Germany passes into the 
record as our first sustained period of battle, and closes with the an- 
nouncement not only of conspicuous successes by our men in action, 
but also of the purpose of our Government to redouble our efforts in the 
war by extending the draft ages so as to include men from 18 years of 
age to 45, and to use them in the field, or in labor, or in military training, 
as the occasion requires. 

These are the most momentous announcements concerning Ameri- 
can participation in the war since that participation began. The ex- 
pression of intention to redouble our efforts came from Mr. Baker, 
Secretary of War, at a time when for days the reports from the battle 
front had been recording the success of the American troops taking 
their full share in the fighting. “ It is, of course, a cause for congratu- 
lation and rejoicing,” he said, “ but would by no means justify any 
relaxation of our efforts. It means that we must redouble our efforts.” 
The announcement of intention to draft men from 18 to 45 came also 
from Mr. Baker. For some time he has had under advisement and 
preparation a measure which has come to be spoken of as the Adminis- 
tration Man-power bill. On August 3 the draft of this bill was sub- 
' mitted by Mr. Baker t0 Senator Chamberlain and Representative Dent, 
the chairmen of the Military Committees of the Senate and House. 
It is understood that the measure has the support of the President, and 
at this writing it is expected to become law within a short time. The 
ages subject to draft which it provides are those of the first army 
organization bill passed by the American Congress, the famous act 
of May 8, 1792, which made the first declaration of the obligation of 
manhood military service by citizens of the United States. From that 
time until the enactment of the Selective Draft law last year, those 
ages have marked the period of liability to military service in this 
country. The restriction of the draft to the narrow limits of men 
between 21 and 31 has proved insufficient to provide the numbers of 
American troops needed in France. The new draft ages will meet all 
requirements, even under the unlimited organization suggested by the 
President in a recent speech. 

The announcement of such a purpose on the part of the Adminis- 
tration came as a fitting climax to the news of the fighting which had 
_been going on, with slightly fluctuating, but unceasing, activity for 
nearly all the month. American fighting with the Germans began some 
time ago, in minor contacts, and in June had reached the stage that 
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was described as battle in wars previous to this one. Still, no great 
number of American troops had been engaged at one time or place. 
But in the fighting of this month, American participation has developed 
to a point which may be called “battle,” even in this war of un- 
measured battles. Steadily, and without interruption or untoward 
event, our troops have given proofs of their quality which can only 
swell the hearts of Americans with pride and with new determination 
to carry on the war at all costs and sacrifices to a victorious conclusion. 
Still, although our participation has not reached such degree in numbers 
as has been customary with the French and British from the early days 
of the war, we have had twice as many men in action as any general 
commanded in battle in the Civil War, and thousands more than fought 
on both sides together in any battle of that great war. Washington has 
been chary of exact figures, but it was reported that some 270,000 
American troops were in the fighting, and it was announced that seven 
divisions and one regiment were taking their share in the work. 

The fifteenth month of our war closed with the definite repulse of 
the great Austrian offensive on the Italian front. By July 6 the Italians 
had thrust the enemy back across the Piave at all points where he had 
crossed, and completely held the western bank of the river. Rome 
announced the capture of 34,434 prisoners, with 63 guns and immense 
quantities of war material. It was estimated that the abortive effort 
had cost the Austrians between 200,000 and 250,000 casualties. At the 
same time, correspondents with the American and French armies began 
to report indications of a new German drive, one of which was that 
the concentration of reserves behind the lines seemed to have been 
completed. There was much evidence of unsatisfactory condition 
among the German troops, which the German High Command believed 
an offensive would improve. Divisions were reduced below normal 
by long unrelieved service in the trenches, and the morale of the men 
was affected. For a week or ten days the daily despatches discussed 
the delayed opening of the expected offensive. And then, on July 15, 
it came, and the first day produced a glorious victory for American 
arms. 
On a front of fifty-six and a half miles, east and west of Rheims, 
the Germans advanced, using about thirty-five divisions. East of 
Rheims they met French and American troops, and there they were 
heavily repulsed, although making some small gains. West of Rheims 
they scored more initial successes. To the east of Chateau-Thierry, 
and between it and Dormans they succeeded in crossing the Marne at 
six points. One division came over in front of an American division, 
and by 10 o’clock in the morning had 15,000 men across. Then the 
Americans counter-attacked, and at nightfall the only Germans south 
of the Marne in that part of the field were dead or prisoners. 

General Foch had been prepared for the attack, and it achieved by 
far the smallest advance of all the German drives of the year, of which 
it was the fifth. Orders found on captured men showed that the 
German staff planned on the capture of Epernay the first day, Chalons 
the second, and Sezanne, 26 miles south of the Marne, the third. 

From that day to the one on which this is written, three weeks later, 
the battle has continued with practically no interruptions and with 
success almost unvaryingly on the side of the Allies. It has been 
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marked by days and nights of fierce and savage fighting, often hand to 
hand, with bayonet and gun butt. There have been some temporary 
fluctuations of fortune, but the result has been a great victory for the 
Allies and a severe defeat for Germany. It has removed the menace 
to Paris, and has wiped out the Marne salient, with the loss of much 
of the ground —o by the Germans in the great drive which began 
on May 27, with the capture of the Chemin des Dames position. This 
drive, broken within a few hours of its commencement, never recovered 
its vigor. The resolute resistance of the Allied troops prevented the 
best German divisions from getting beyond our first zone of defense, 
and the brilliant American counter-stroke, which threw the Germans 
back across the river at the pivotal point, completely upset their plans 
on the first day. The drive had exhausted itself and was definitely 
stopped all along the line by July 18. 

Then General Foch delivered his counter blow. He struck on a 
28-mile front, from the Aisne to the Marne, along the west side of 
the German salient. All along the line that day the Allied soldiers 
were successful, capturing some thousands of prisoners and many guns. 
The Americans alone took 4,000 prisoners and thirty guns. One result 
of the day’s work was to bring the German railroad lines of com- 
munication within the salient under the Allied artillery, and thereby 
to render the situation extremely serious for them. The next day the 
Allied drive continued, and brought the toll of prisoners up to 17,000, 
with 360 guns. The ground gained in the two days was more than 
six miles. Captured cone officers revealed the fact that they had 
been completely surprised by the offensive, because they did not believe 
that Foch had any reserves. They thought he was exhausted. On the 
third day the Allies reoccupied Chateau-Thierry, and north of that city 
gained about four miles. The Germans were now back across the 
Marne, and were being pushed slowly northward out of the salient. 
Steadily, day by day, the fierce fighting continued. The Germans made 
desperate efforts to save as much as they could of their forces and 
supplies. The ground they surrendered was found to contain vast 
stores of war material which they had been unable to remove or 
destroy. The huge quantities of material of this sort were constant 
surprises to the Allied men, thrusting their way steadily forward. 
Fresh German reserves were constantly thrown into the fighting, until 
77 divisions had been identified. 

On July 27 the retreat had reached the line of the Ourcq, and there 
a new chapter in American military history was written about the 
village of Sergy. The Germans had orders to hold the north bank 
of the river. The Americans pushed across to drive them out. Back 
and forth through Sergy the battle raged. Time after time the little 
ruined village changed hands. The Germans sent the famous 4th 
division of Prussian Guards to hold it. They met an American division 
that would not be denied, and in the end our men won. 

On July 31 there was a lull in the fighting, but next day the men 
were back at it with renewed vigor, and the pushing back of the 
Germans was resumed. British troops were now with the French on 
the west side of the salient, between Soissons and Fere. Two miles were 

ined at one point that day, and the prisoners now totalled 33,400 
or the two weeks of battle. On August 2 the Germans fell back more 
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precipitately, and the Americans gained about five miles. That day 
the French entered Soissons and Fere, and it was evident that the 
German retreat would take them at least to the line of the Vesle. As 
this is written, the report comes that the Americans are in Fismes, at 
the centre of the line between Soissons and Rheims, and it may be 
that the Germans are going back to the line of the Aisne. 

Our troops have borne their full share in some very gallant work, 
and the Germans have suffered a severe check. Its moral effect may 
well be much greater than its military result would indicate. It has 
been of incalculable value to the Allies, and has left the American 
troops with the settled conviction that they are the masters of the best 
soldiers the Germans can produce. 

While this fighting has been going on, the American preparations 
for more fighting have continued with increasing rapidity and volume. 
At the end of the first week in July, General March, the Chief of Staff, 
said: ‘We have embarked a million men and are now going after 
the second million.” Later in the month General March announced 
the organization of three army corps in France, each corps numbering 
from 225,000 to 250,000 men. This indicated the presence of about 
700,000 American troops on the lines in France. On July 20 General 
March announced that more than 1,200,000 men had been embarked 
for Europe, and at about the same time word came from London to the 
effect that the British expected 300,000 Americans to go overseas in 
July. On July 31 the War Department announced the unification of 
all branches of the military service, abolishing the distinction between 
the regulars, the National Guard, and the National Army. Hereafter 
there is to be only one United States Army. At the same time there 
were reports that volunteering would be stopped entirely, and all men 
for military and naval service raised by draft. This would be a long 
step in the direction of universal military service. 

With such vast transportation of American troops to Europe being 
carried on it was natural that the U-boats should be exerting them- 
selves to do their worst, and in certain respects they had an unusual 
measure of success. They got several transports, one of them the 
Justicia, of the White Star line, the third largest ship in service. She 
was sunk on July 20, off the Irish coast, on a return voyage to this 
country. Of her crew of 575 men, eleven were lost. Nine torpedoes 
were fired at the ship, in a running fight that lasted about twenty hours. 
Either she was attacked by a number of different submarines acting 
together, or she was singularly unfortunate in being sighted by several 
ditterent ones at intervals. Men of her crew report that four of the 
torpedoes fired at her were exploded before they reached her by gun- 
fire from her decks. 

About 11 o’clock on the morning of July 19, when the weather was 
clear and fine and the-sea smooth, the United States armored cruiser 
San Diego, formerly the California, of 13,680 tons, was blown up and 
sunk ten miles south of Fire Island and only fifty miles from the 
entrance to New York harbor. She had nearly twelve hundred men 
aboard. The explosion occurred abaft the beam, which led some of 
her complement to think it was caused by a torpedo rather than a 
mine, and Captain Christy held that view. But Secretary Daniels ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was caused by a mine. Six men were killed 
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and 1,183 rescued. No periscope was seen, nor was the wake of a 

torpedo observed. The next day a German submarine came within 

three miles of Orleans, on Cape Cod, and attacked a tug that was 

towing four empty barges. The shells set fire to the tug and sank 

the barges. Some of the barge crews were wounded, but no lives were 

ae The occurrence was witnessed by hundreds of persons on the 
ach, 

The British transport Barunga and the American transport West- 
over were also sunk by submarines this month, and the Cunard liner 
Carpathia, in the transport service, was sunk off the Irish coast the day 
before the Justicia was lost. No serious loss of life occurred in any 
of these cases. The Germans did not get many vessels during the 
month, but were unusually successful in sinking large ones. On July 
30 Sir Eric Geddes, first lord of the British Admiralty, told the House 
of Commons that submarine losses were decreasing and new construc- 
tion increasing. He said that the gain is already at the rate of 100,000 
tons a month, and predicted that this will increase. About the same 
time Admiral von Holtzendorff, the German chief of Admiralty Staff, 
explained to the Cologne Gazette that the reason the submarines did 
not stop American troop-ships is that there are so many ports of 
debarkation between the North of Scotland and the South of France, 
and that the transports come irregularly and are strongly guarded. 
Very soon after that confession—made at the very time that the 
Kaiser was proclaiming to the German people the success of the 
U-boats, while von Capelle, Minister of Marine, was telling the Reichs- 
tag that five big vessels were reported sunk daily and that the total 
destroyed was 18,000,000 tons—von Holtzendorff was retired. 

hile Congress waited to receive the Administration man-power 
bill and for the Ways and Means Committee of the House to complete 
preparation of the new tax bill, the House received, on July 22, a 
statement from Representative Sherley, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, covering expenditures and appropriations for the 
first and second years of the war. Mr. Sherley figured with a liberality 
that practically disregarded the tremendous difference between appro- 
priations and expenditures, and estimated the war bill for the two 
years at about fifty billion dollars. In the first year the total of appro- 
priations was $25,892,027,501, of which $7,000,000,000 was for loans 
to the Allies. Of this $5,623,029,750 was issued, and the other ex- 
penditures were $5,310,325,030 less than the appropriations. That is, 
the total expenditures, including loans to the Allies, was $19,204,- 
732,221. The total of appropriations for the next fiscal year, thus far, 
is $24,328,561,425, with $3,000,000,000 more for loans to the Allies. 
Also there are contract authorizations aggregating $5,462,680,346, for 
which appropriations must be made during the next year, without 
figuring on deficiency bills which may be passed at the winter session. 
The treasury, estimating the year’s expenditures at about twenty-four 
billions, asked for a tax law which would raise eight billions this year. 
Many suggestions have been made to the Ways and Means Committee, 
but the plan most favored is for a war profits levy ranging from 30 
per cent to 80 per cent, with a specific exemption of $2,000 plus 10 per 
cent on invested capital. On July 31 Secretary McAdoo announced 
that the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign would open on Saturday, 
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September 28th, and continue three weeks. Amount of loan, rate of 
interest, period, and other features were left for future announcement. 

Congress having passed a special resolution conferring the author- 
ity on him, the President issued a proclamation on July 23 taking over 
control of all telegraph and telephone systems from midnight of July 31, 
and appointing Postmaster-General Burleson to administer them. 

At the close of the month, another announcement of great import 
came from the Government. It was made by Frank L. Polk, Coun- 
sellor of the State Department, and was to the effect that the United 
States and Japan have agreed to send “a few thousand men” to 
Vladivostok to safeguard the country in the rear of the Czecho-Slovak 
army operating westward in Siberia. The United States will continue 
to co-operate with the British and French in Murmansk. Formal assur- 
ance will be given to the Russian people by the United States and 
Japanese Governments that they do not intend to interfere with 
Russian sovereignty or territorial integrity, and that their only object 
is to aid the Russian people to regain control of their own affairs, 
their own territory, and their own destiny. The United States will 
send to Siberia a commission of merchants, agricultural experts, labor 
advisers, Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. representatives to spread useful 
information, render educational help, and relieve the economic necessi- 
ties of the people as opportunity offers. This announcement followed 
a month of puzzling cross-statements regarding the Russian situation 
and the intentions of the American Government. The Czecho-Slovak 
forces in Siberia continued to operate successfully, and on July 26 
captured Simbirsk, on the Volga, one of the important bases of the 
Soviet power. The Soviets Council regards the Czecho-Slovak move- 
ment with great apprehension, and on July 16 shot ex-Czar Nicholas 
Romanoff, on the pretext that there was a conspiracy working to cap- 
ture Yekaterinburg, where he was held. The announcement added 
that “the wife and son of Nicholas Romanoff have been sent to a 
place of security.” 

On July 6, Count von Mirbach, the German ambassador at Moscow, 
was assassinated, and on the 20th Field Marshal Count von Ejichorn, 
the German commander in the Ukraine, was murdered in Kiev. On 
July 15 London despatches reported the occupation of the whole of 
the Murman coast by American and British troops. It was explained 
in Washington that the American force was a small detachment of 
Marines. 

Throughout the month, of course, the customary German and 
Austrian peace feelers continued. The month opened with a prolonged 
council at German Great Headquarters, attended by the Kaiser, Hin- 
denburg, Ludendorff, Hertling, and at the last by von Kuehlmann, the 
Foreign Secretary, who had declared in the Reichstag, at the close of 
June, that peace was not to be achieved by military force alone, but 
by diplomatic negotiation. Kuehlmann came back from Headquarters 
and resigned. He was succeeded by Rear Admiral von Hintze, ex- 
minister to China, one of the most radical Pan-Germans, and a master 
of German intrigue. It was a triumph for the peace of the “ strong 
German sword” idea. On July 11, two days after Kuehlmann’s 
resignation, Hertling spoke in the Reichstag, and put out another 
peace feeler. He spoke of the conference at Great Headquarters, where 
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“ exhaustive discussions regarding these questions took place under the 
Presidency of the Kaiser.” In explaining the result of that conference, 
Hertling said: “We stand for the peace of Brest-Litovsk, and we 
wish to see this peace carried out in a loyal manner.” Regarding 
Belgium he said: “The present possession of Belgium only means 
that we have a pawn for future negotiations. We have no intention 
to keep Belgium in any form whatever. . ._. What we want is the 
inviolability of our territory, open air for the expansion of our people 
in the economic domain, and naturally, also, security in regard to the 
future. How this point can be established in detail depends upon 
future negotiations, and on this point I am unable to give binding 
declarations.” This reference to Belgium as a pawn evoked an official 
interpretation, “in order to prevent misunderstanding,” which said: 
“ By the expression ‘ pawn’ is meant that one does not intend to keep 
what one has in one’s hand as a pawn if negotiations bring a favorable 
result.” Hertling included in his speech a declaration that he would 
direct the line of foreign policy and that Hintze would merely carry 
it out. 

This bid attracted little attention from the Allies. Two days later 
Baron Burian, Austrian Foreign Minister, followed it with another 
feeler, in which he declared that “we regard this war as senseless 
and purposeless bloodshed which might at any moment be ended by 
the re-emergence of feelings of humanity in our enemies.” The next 
day came Foch’s offensive. 

Two casualties in the aviation service during the month evoked 
national expression of loss. One was the death by accident, through 
a fall at Gerstner Field, of Major John Purroy Mitchel, former Mayor 
of New York City. The other was the death in action, over the 
German lines near Chateau-Thierry, of Lieutenant Quentin Roosevelt, 
youngest son of the former President. 

In a letter to President Wilson dated July 11, Herbert Hoover, the 
Food Administrator, set forth the fact that shipments of grain to our 
Allies for the fiscal year 1918 totaled 340,803,000 bushels, or 40,900,000 
bushels more than the preceding year. But in the previous year there 
had been a crop surplus of 200,000,000 bushels, so that, in Mr. 
Hoover’s language, the shipments did not trench on the home loaf. 
In this year, however, the crop was just about the normal domestic 
requirements, so that the total wheat shipments represented savings 
from our own wheat bread. On July 27 Mr. Hoover, from London, 
released the hotels, restaurants and dining-car services from their 
pledge to use no wheat until the harvest. The food crisis is over, so 
far as wheatless days are concerned, and it was beaten this year by the 
voluntary saving of the American people. 

This record is as of August 5 and is to be continued. ] 
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A CLERGYMAN IN FRANCE 


Sir,—The enclosed is a copy of a letter recently received by me from 
France. The writer is a young clergyman who for the past eight or ten 
years has done excellent missionary work, especially among the negroes 
in one of our Eastern cities. He volunteered early in the past winter 
as chaplain to our forces, was accepted, and soon sailed abroad. He 
feels so deeply the dreadfulness of the conflict that perhaps his letter 


should be reproduced for a general reading. 
Newport, R. I. Henry Barton Jacoss. 


My bDeEAR Dr. JAcoss: 

. . . « It is one of the joys of being over here to be freed from dependence 
upon the reports of commissions concerning the vileness of the Boche, and get the 
facts first hand—and then, when you get them, if you are a normal human being, 
they sear your soul, and your religion is expanded to the inclusion of a con- 
tempt and loathing for them that is beyond anything else you had before, or 
else you lose your religion. Fortunately, mine has expanded, and I am willing 
to add a clause of belief in the extinction of the Boche, and regard it as ortho- 
dox and as necessary for my soul’s salvation as other great truths of our 
religion. . . . All that you have heard in America about them does not approxi- 
mate the truth. There are little children right here in France with their little 
stumps of hands—there were some not far from my last camp, and young men 
with all the fingers of their right hand cut off. The other day a British officer 
and three Tommies told me that a short time ago they went as an advance party 
into a little village from which the Boche had been driven back, and in a large 
room there were four young Canadians crucified—one on each wall of the 
room. Also, when I was with the British they told me that the Boche had taken 
young Belgian and French girls into their front-line trenches and tortured them 
until their screams made the Scotch and the Canadians so crazed that they 
would go over into the machine-gun nests which the Boche had set up, using the 
women’s screams as a decoy. And I have it on the word of a British officer 
that they have stood—the officers—with guns levelled at their men to k 
them from going over when the women scream, and being needlessly slaughtered. 
I cannot tell you what the soldiers told me they found when they drove the hell 
fiends out of one of these positions—it is too awful to think about it. I also 
have it on the word of one of the greatest French abbés that the Boche were 
especially instructed to destroy convents, and kill or outrage the nuns, and he 
says that all through France and Belgium are ruined convents, and that the 
nuns were given to the soldiers to be outraged in the camps. These are not 
isolated cases, nor abnormal conditions which prevailed here and there where 
troops were drunk or without any moral restraint. Go along the French and 
British front, and the only conclusion you arrive at is that they are just the 
ground principle of Boche efficiency in action. 

don’t believe there is one of us here who would not be glad to be at home; 
but there is not one of us here, I believe, who does not want to see Bocheland 
devastated from one end to the other, with Berlin a blackened ruin, and wi 
the Boche exterminated, militarists and all, before we come home. There is 
a French postcard which shows two tired, weary poilus standing knee-deep 
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in the mud of the trenches. One says, “If they only hold out.” The other 
says, “Who?” He answers, “ The civilians.”. .. We must get harder—the kind 
of hardness that our dear Lord showed when He set His face steadfastly toward 
Jerusalem—the kind of hardness He showed when He refused the stupefying 
drink on the Cross—the kind of hardness that saw clearly all the suffering 
ahead, and met it unflinchingly, yes, greeted it and grasped it as the very end 
and aim of life. And it is only when you in America are ready and eager to 
suffer—and to accept suffering as the source of strength and the inspiration 
and end of national life—then and then only can we have hope of winning the 
war, and then and then only can we feel that America is ready to stand fast, to 
pay the cost—and be worthy of the victory... . 

I would like to know how the French regard some of us, and the impres- 
sion they make—something like a yokel’s first appearance in a drawing-room, 
in some cases, I am afraid. The average American soldier is so adaptable and 
so resourceful—very much like one of these Swiss pocket knives—something for 
every emergency. The poilu likes him, and he is very chummy with the poilu, 
and gets on well wherever he goes. The French admire him and his courage, 
and they work together as one nation. I am billetted here in what is left of 
something that was once home for some poor old souls. In the remnants of an 
old building next to me there is an old French woman—nearly ninety. She 
ought to have gone long ago, but she hangs on because it has been home, and 
there isn’t anything left for her but memories. Her son was one of the imper- 
ishables of Verdun, and she lives mostly in the past when she is not in heaven. 
Yet as we sit together and warm ourselves before the little fire I catch some 
of the spirit of France—and she says the Boche cannot pass, as they said at 
Verdun; and she says Le Bon Dieu will soon send the showers and sunshine 
to revive the drooping fleur-de-lis of France. And sometimes, when I am 
groping, I am glad to take her hand and be led out of the darkness to the 
impregnable heights of her faith in God and His care for France. When 
things are very lively (there is an old wine cellar in the barnyard when the 
Boche are out for murder) she says “ Le Bon Dieu—Le Bon Dieu” and it means 
everything. The Good God—for she has found the only thing that stands, and I 
think of her in her utter desolation in connection with what St. Paul said “as 
having nothing and yet possessing all things.” But here I am starting another 
preachment. 

‘Did you ever go through an air raid? I am sure you haven’t yet—and I 
hope you never will. They are hard to describe. The Boche buzzard comes 
over in the day time to find out where you are, but at a great height, to keep 
out of the way of the French eagles; and then when it is dark, or on a bright 
moonlight night—when he is invisible—he comes back for his dirty work. 
You stand in the most obscure place you can locate temporarily—you are quite 
sure’ you are the one he is looking for—and there is the same feeling of 
eidiosall-ter and unwished-for publicity that you would feel if you were on the 
stage of the Lyric speaking, and suddenly discovered that your garter had 
dropped down over your shoe. There is always a good deal of noise—the tout 
ensemble is quite indescribable; but you would get some idea if you could take 
all the thunderstorms of a lifetime, with eight or nine earthquakes, adding a 
dozen or two Kansas cyclones, and while such an atmospheric disturbance 
was going on imagine yourself in a small canoe in the centre of Chesapeake 
Bay; then you would get some idea of the sensation. But the joy of joys is 
when the French eagle gets his beak in the Boche Buzzard—and he does it, 
thank God, he does it! 

. . . The honor of the American soldier over here will be, for us who 
have seen him fight, and go out, the most glorious memory of our whole experi- 
ence. Let us all try to live up to it... 


G. A. G.,, 
5th Field Artillery, A. E. F., France. 


“DOING FAIRLY WELL” 


Sir,—I came across, in your June number, the article, “ The Jew Is 
Not a Slacker,” by Lewis P. Brown. 

I agree with the thought that is expressed in the title, but the con- 
tents of the article do not bear out the idea that the writer wished to con- 
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vey to his readers. To start with the theory that the Jew is not a slacker, 
and to end with the conviction that he is one, and plead mercy in his be- 
half, is not very convincing. 

It is needless to go over the entire subject, as everyone has opinions 
all his own, but the main point that is steadily overlooked is that whenever 
one of Jewish faith is guilty of any act, either of omission or commission, 
in his duties to society, the fact that he belongs to the Jewish race stares 
uppermost in the eye. The Hebrew race is on probation, and it devolves 
upon it to do better than the others. Even to assume an equal task with 
the other races is not in its favor. 

After all, while we hear of one Hebrew on trial for aiding a slacker, 
we find one of Irish extraction on trial at the same time for treason; we 
find men of mixed races and religion in Oklahoma repelling the Federal 
officers with guns to avoid the draft, and we read of men of various 
nationalities encumbering and defeating the necessary steps that the Ad- 
ministration has assumed to win the war. Treason, any more than 
bravery in the field of battle, is not confined to particular races, and surely 
not to religions. 

To sum up briefly what the Jews have accomplished in this way, it is 
only necessary to show that there are at least 75,000 men of the Jewish 
race in the United States service. The Administration has drafted some 
of the members of the race who are of the highest standing, as Mr. Baruch, 
Samuel Gompers, Julius Rosenwald, Felix Frankfurter, and a host of 
others who are surely doing their bit, while Representative Julius Kahn 
is the legislative standard-bearer of the President. Among the Allies you 
will find that the head of the Serbian Commission to this country was a 
Dr. Adler, a Jew. Of the Justices of the highest tribunals in Brussels 
who rose against the tyranny of the Germans (and no one will deny the 
mental and moral courage necessary to oppose the Hun when he is in 
actual domination) the Presiding Judge is one Levy. 

The finest example of diplomatic ability and inter-Allied activity is 
Lord Reading, formerly Sir Rufus Isaacs, whose family, of Jewish faith, 
stands high in Great Britain. 

Only a few days ago London reported the promotion of Lieutenant 
General Sir John Monash, a Jew by race and religion, who enlisted from 
Australia and has won great distinction at Gallipoli, Ypres and Messines. 
General Allenby has repeatedly praised the valor of the Zion Corps, com- 
posed only of Jews, who have fought in the deserts of the East with the 
English Army in its most trying times. Among other notable fighting 
men and officers in the Anzac Corps is Colonel Harold Cohen. 

It is only as a matter of defense that a Jew asserts his acts of courage 
or benevolence. But in a proportionate sense, a handful of people among 
1,700,000,000 population is doing a tremendous share of work. I leave 
it to the mathematical calculation of the Editor to determine just what 
proportion of Jewish money went to make up the $1,100,000,000 of the 
over-subscribed Third Liberty Loan allotted to the Metropolitan District, 
and the $35,000,000 raised in the same district for the Red Cross. 

It is not necessary to apologize for the Jew, as the writer has done 
in the article appearing in your June issue. Sympathy is wasted, and 
criticism absurd. It is true that the Jews have certain instincts abeut 
Government; and if they are bad, it is also true that it may be attributed 
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to the oppression of the other races; but we are slowly getting into the 
current of a civilized and proper attitude towards the efficient and honest 
Government, towards any Government that gives us a square deal, and 
we are doing fairly well. 

New York Ciry. Rosert SEeExav. 


JESUS AND PROHIBITION 


Sir,—Tue Nortu American Review won my heart while I was in 
college. I have not missed a single number from that time to now. I 
regard it as the best of the more profound monthly periodicals. Long 
live Tue Nortu American Review! 

I am writing now to join with Mr. Eugene Dale in protesting against 
the one-sided policy of the Review regarding Constitutional Prohibition. 
Far be it from me to even venture to suggest to whom you might appeal 
for an authoritative statement favoring the proposed Amendment. I am 
quite willing to leave that matter to your own judgment. Since “ T'ros 
Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur” is the policy of the Review, 
readers are not overstepping their bounds in asking that fair dealing be 
given this vital question. 

No doubt Dr. McKim’s article, in the July number, will be widely 
circulated by the liquor people to bolster up their dying business, but not 
all thinking people will be carried away by his argument. To say that 
‘Prohibition is un-Christian because Jesus drank wine will involve the 
Doctor in much difficulty, despite his clever exposition of the Kenotic 
Theory. Jesus never married. Then, according to Dr. McKim’s reason- 
ing, celibacy is right forall men. Jesus was silent concerning slavery, 
the evils of which were always before His eyes. Does His silence mean 
that later thinkers should have kept silent on this great question? True 
followers of the Nazarene are less concerned in “ What Jesus Did” than 
they are in “ What Would Jesus Do?” The all-important question is, 
“What is the mind of the Master? ” now, rather than what it was twenty 
centuries ago. 

ArpMorg, Pa. C. W. Krrro. 


THE TEACHING OF GERMAN 


Sir,—I have been a reader of THe Nortu American Review for 
thirty or forty years. While my politics do not always parallel yours— 
as I understand yours—still there is nothing in THz NortH AmeEricaN 
Review that pleases me more and interests me so much as your splendid 
editorials. Often when the pressure of business prevents my reading the 
Review as I should, I make opportunity in keeping with a firm resolution 
to read the editorials. 

Now, I have just read one editorial that seems to me a little surpris- 
ing. My impressions from the constant and regular reading of your 
editorials did not prepare me to receive from you an endorsement of the 
movement that is now so general to condemn the teaching of German in 
our schools. I have taught quite a number of young men who are now 
in France. I shall soon have others who may soon be in France. It 
seems to me that the value of these men would be increased by their study- 
ing French in order that they may be better prepared to codperate with 
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our Allies. It seems also to me that it would be increasing the usefulness 
of these men to have them study the enemies whom they are to fight, and 
among other things to study the German language. I am sure that if I 
should attempt to teach German here there would be considerable objec- 
tion, based upon the same reasons tbat are set forth in your editorials. 
I am not quite sure, but it seems to me that the teaching of German and 
the study of German need not at all be detrimental to the best interests 
of our cause; in fact, it seems to me that it could be used for the advance- 


ment of our cause. 
Greenssoro, N. C. James B. Duptey. 


“ADJOURNING” POLITICS 


Sir,—I beg the privilege of replying to your editorials in the June 
and July numbers advocating cessation of political strife in the coming 
elections. 

Mr. Wilson has preached this also, but has not practised it. His 
interference in Michigan, Wisconsin and now in Illinois makes it impera- 
tive that the Republican party take up the gage. 

I agree with you that the only thing under the sun the Republican 
party could win by carrying the House would be the privilege of dividing 
the responsibility for the future conduct of the war. I most emphatically 
believe that that is worth fighting for. 

This is a war of all the people and the credit of success, like the dis- 
credit for failure, should be shared by all. 


You forget, in calling attention to the precedents established by 
England, France, Italy, and other precedents that these countries are 
governed by coalition ministries. 

I believe with the late President Hayes that he serves his party best 
who serves his country best, but our friends on the other side evidently 
do not subscribe to this. 

San Francisco, Ca. J. J. Jackson. 


A SERBIAN COMMENT 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the article [“ A Footnote to 
Austrian History ”] in your last issue, in which you mentioned my naine 
in connection with a story by Mr. Lazarovich. I beg to say that since 
my schooldays I have been, as I now am, interested in a project of build- 
ing a navigable waterway between Salonika and the Danube through 
Serbia. When in London I met Mr. Lazarovich; he assured me that 
American capital might be interested in that project. It rather looked so, 
as he formed a syndicate in 1908, and I enlisted on behalf of it the assist- 
ance of Mr. N. Stamenkovich, Professor of the Belgrade University, who 
had studied that problem for twenty years. The project was brought 
before the Serbian Government in April, 1909, and although it received 
a fair consideration, it could not be realized at that time, and the matter 
was dropped. In no other way was I acquainted or associated with any 
other activity of Mr. Lazarovich. Therefore, beyond this short state- 
ment, I am unable either to substantiate or to correct his story. 

New Yorx City. V. R. Savic. 
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GERMANY’S CENSORSHIP AND NEWS CONTROL 


Sir,—The interesting and instructive article on this subject in your 
July number reminds me that Heine, like so many others, was a victim of 
Prussian atrocity. In his essay on the History of Religion and Philosophy 
in Germany he says: 

In Germany the censors were to officiate as literary midwives at the birth 
of printed thoughts, and to strangle such as the Governments might not wish 
to live. All books, pamphlets, etc., were to be submitted before publication to 
a censor appointed by the State, and he had full power to erase all he deemed 
unfit. We Germans are the strongest and wisest of nations; our royal races 
furnish princes for all the thrones of Europe; our learned men are pre-eminent 
in all the sciences—and yet—if we wish to insert in a newspaper “My dear 
wife has given birth to a little daughter, beautiful in Liberty,” then the censor 
grabs his red pencil and strikes out the word “ Liberty” (1830). 


As a psychiatrist it seems to me that the domination of all the Ger- 
mans by the great paranoiac does not make for mental soundness, and 


that retribution is inevitable. 
Portianp, MAINE. James M. Keniston, M.D. 


AN INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY 


Sirn,—For many years I have been buying at the news stand Tue 
NortH AmericaN Review. Your attitude on the war is so eminently 
American and satisfactory to me that I desire to extend to you my con- 
gratulations. 

There is one matter which appeals to me and which I believe you 
can bring about through your magazine, and that is the Internationaliza- 
tion of Memorial Day. Our soldiers oversea observed the day this year. 
As the soldiers both of the North and South who participated in the 
Civil War are fast answering the last call, it will be for the soldiers of 
the present war to keep alive the day; and if the nations fighting with 
us for Democracy and Christian civilization against Hun autocracy and 
Kultur can be induced likewise to observe the day, it would not only 
become the one International holiday, but would also be a strong link for 
the future in binding more clesely all those that are fighting for our cause. 

Hoping that you will think this of sufficient importance to enlist your 
advocacy thereof, and thanking you for your inspiring editorials, I am, 

OmanHa. E. W. Simerat. 

[1s it not probable that a new International holiday will evolve from 


the present war?—Enprror.] 
THE ALIEN PRESS 


Sir,—Your article on “ The New Fourth of July” in the current 
number of THe NortH American Review was exceedingly interesting, 
and it would be very beneficial if certain certificates of naturalization 
issued in this country could be cancelled. Although a foreign-born citizen, 
to me your argument in that respect seems unanswerable. I trust that 
your article may have a practical effect, and I write to encourage you to 
press forward until something definite is accomplished. I wish that you 
would some time in the Review express your views upon the prohibition 
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of newspapers published in foreign languages. It seems to me that in 
this section of the country they are exceedingly harmful for many reasons, 
although not willfully so. They retard the development of the proper 
American spirit to too great an extent. Accept my congratulations upon 
the excellent contents of your last issue, and pardon my intrusion upon 
your valuable time. 

Deu Rapips, S. D. Henry Roserrson. 


[See the Review for June, 1918.—EbrrTor. ] 


A VOICE FROM CHINA 


Sir,—I have long been a regular and admiring reader of the Review, 
though it requires over a month to reach me here in North China, where 
I have lived for the past six or seven years. After perusing your editorial 
in the May number, “ The Jap or the Hun,” I feel constrained to call 
to your attention two recent books which should be of interest to all 
thoughtful Americans. They are S. K. Hornbeck’s Contemporary Politics 
in the Far East and J. H. Millard’s Our Eastern Question. Might I even 
venture to hope that you will publish a portion of this letter, so that the 
attention of your readers may be drawn to these important works?— 
though they scarcely bear out all the views expressed in your editorial. 

I assure you that I shall continue to be 

Cuane Cuun, MaNncuHuRia. An ApmininG Reaper. 


BUYING FROM GERMANY 


Sir,—I am heartily in accord with your views as expressed in the 
July Nortu American Review as to the desirability of buying nothing 
made in Germany. May I suggest that an important consideration seems 
to have been overlooked? Of every dollar which goes into German pockets 
a certain amount passes into the Treasury of Germany to be expended for 
war purposes. It is well known that the leading men in that country 
anticipate and are preparing for “ the next war”. Every purchase, how- 
ever small, of German goods helps to swell Germany’s war chest. Herein 
lies my principal reason for never contributing to that nefarious enter- 
prise, even indirectly. 


Princeton, N. J. C. F. Goopricn. 





